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Presbyterian. 


The’ | 
‘West, On’ thé installed the Rev. 


“Jolin Dartosh, received from the 


Old-school Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, ove’ th® parish of Lochiel, 
ia connection with the Church of Scotland 
io «<The services on this occasion 
were highly interesting, from the consid- 
eration that this very large parish was 
again having s pastor placed over them, 
after a.yacancy of nearly two years; their 
former and devoted pastor, Donald MeDon- 
i having been transferred to a parish in 
Scotland. Another consideration is, the 
paucity of ministers to suit the peculiarities 
of Lochiel, where there must be a service 
in Geelic, as well as English, every Sab- 
bath. This, pecoliarity is strikingly mani- 


| fest, when it is borne in mind that, out of 


an audience of eight hundred and upwards 
who attend service in the Geelic, far less 
than a tithe of these compose the auditory 
in. Eoglish. Nor is this because their 
young pastor, “the American Highlander, 

Americanized English with a strong 
accent,’ but because of their strange pecu- 
liarity, (and that in the second and third 
generation of Highlanders in that region), 
in the almost exclusive use of Ossian’s 
dialect.” From the necessity of the case, 
then, the sermons and addresses on the 
installation day were both in plain Saxon 
and ancient Celtic, and the attached clans, 
numbering on that occasion nearly one 
thousand, were gratified, at the close of the 
services, to give ont afid alla most hearty 
welcome to the.new incumbent. 

For the Presbyterian. 


THE MORAVIANS. 


» Sep. 15, 1861. 

Messrs. Editors—Being an old resident of 
Bethichem, Pa.,and an ardent adwirer of 
the manners and character of the Moravians, 
Iam naturally interested in a communication 
which an able and graceful writer has writ- 
ten in regard to us—and though he has 
made some errors, particularly in regard to 
the prevalence. of intemperance and dissipa- 
#ion among us, which I hope he will in a 
future article correct—yet he has paid such 
ai deserved and beautiful tribute to our an- 
eestors, and describes so graphically the 
effect of our love-feasts, that I send you 
some extracts for publication, by inserting 
which you will gratify many of your read- 
ers :—<‘t Nearly a century and a half ago, a 
company of. Moravians, (seventeen in num- 
ber), burning with a desire to extend the 
light of civilization and religion to the 
untutored Indians, penetrated the wilds of 
‘America: Already, had they planted colo- 
nies on the bleak shores of Greenland and 
Labrador, and had even raised the standard 
of the cross on the mountains of Caucasus, 
which no adventurous traveller had dared 
to explore; and now they sought to make 
the wilderness of America blossom with the 
fruits,of gospel peace. Gifted with a fine 
poetic orgenisstion, and an intuitive love 
for the beautifal, in which mingled a vein 
‘of superstition, their habits and customs 
were strangely interwoven with poetry and 
religion. Nurtured amid rugged mountain 
fastnesses, and subject to the bitterest per- 
seoutions, they had the examples of the 
martyrs to inspire them with fortitude and 
geal, while their own sublime mountain 
scenery stamped its majestic imprint on 
their character. As a nation, they present 


-gome of the rarest examples of Christian 


heroism and generous self-devotion; yet 
their domestic history displays many cus- 
toms and ceremonies which, though not 
without some beautiful symbolical signif- 
cance, ‘are yet highly superstitious.” 

\ He then proceeds: to describe the love- 
feasts, and their influences upon our social 
feelings :—‘I was permitted last Sabbath 
to attend the love-feast of their Single 
Brethren. This beautiful and time-honour- 
ed festival is an outward demonstration of 
the affection and sympathy that unite these 
simple-hearted people. The sisters were 
attired in plain lace caps, the widows being 


' designated by a white ribbon, the maidens 


by pink, and the married women by blue. 
The ceremonies consisted of the distribution 
of coffee and buns, and the performance of 


orchestral music, in which the sisters, the 


brethren, and the entire assembly alternate- 
ly joined. There was not a silent voice, or 
an unimpressed heart in that entire com- 
pany. Those grand old melodies, which 
had come down to them rich with the me- 
mories of distant generations, softened, sub- 
dued, and swelled every heart. The aged 
even sang; and in their quivering lips and 
brimming eyes, one could see that the 
slumber of a thousand memories was broken, 
and the past was to them once more a 
reality. Pleasant to us were those wrinkled 
faces, eloquent with the light of heart- 
awakened memories. Sweet to us were 
those tremulous voices, breaking forth in 
the songs that were once music to their in- 
fant ears.” 

In describing their love for music, he 
says:—‘“There is, however, one character- 
istic of the old Moravians, which has de- 
soended to their posterity, and that is their 
love of music. Music, with them, is a 
passion. It is, as it were, the very atmos- 
phere in which their feelings are awakened 
and expressed. For every mood of the 
heart, every emotion of the soul, and every 
impressive event, they have an appropriate 
harmony. The birth of their children is 
signalized by an anthem of joy, and some 
plaintive hymn soothes the departing soul. 
Song is the very voice of their faith, the 
utterance of their thanksgiving, and the 
wail of their intensest agony. Their church 
service and festal rites are but a collection 
of sublime ritual melodies; and in the inter- 


change of their social sympathies, in their 


gaieties and griefs, in the. breathings of 
manly passion, and the whisperings of 
maiden love, music is the chosen medium 
in which the emotions that swell, and the 
féelirigs that subdue the heart fiaod a fitting 
expression.” 

« He next refers to the cemetery, and the 
burial service, and closes with the following 
tribute to Spangenberg and Zinzendorff: 
¢Here the eloquent and devoted Spangen- 
berg, and the gifted Haidt loved to wander 
and meditate. What thoughts of eloquence 
Aimeges of beauty were 
born to them at thid hour! They are now 
sleeping side by side in yonder cemetery. 
In the autumn of 1802, as the leaves were 
falling, these. Christians sank into death. 
But.as, in all this.vast forest of leaves, and 
this broad river of water, not one leaf is 


wasted, and not one drop is lost; but the 


one arises from the decay of autumn, into 
the renewed verdure of spring, and the 


Presbytery “of Gleogaty, Canada 


| other returns again in healing showers—so 


of all the life-history of these holy men; 
not one seed of eloquence was wasted; not 
one effort of self-sacrifice was lost; for the 
charm of their good example, and the burn- 
ing eloquence of their words, survive the 
grave, and still quicken the present gene- 
ration.” | 

Bethlehem has been comparatively re- 
cently open to settlers. The Moravians 
almost invariably discourage the intrusion 
of any but their own race, and in this way 
they are enabled to keep alive the old cus- 
toms of their fathers. Within a few years 
past, however, the town has become a fa- 
vourite resort for Philadelphians, during 
the summer months, and, certainly, its en- 
virons present attractions which few places 
possess, to say nothing of the peculiar habits 
of the people, which: deserve study, and 
awaken much interest. J. 0. J. 


For the Presbyterian. 
HELP. 


All our Boards are now sadly in want of 
funds, and there is a loud call for help. 
Money is wanted ; who will furnish it? The 
direct tax for war expenses, which some are 
disposed to make an excuse for not giving, 
is but a trifle; and it falls for the most part 
on those who are well able to bear it. The 
little additional cost of tea, coffee, and some 
other articles, is but a very small matter; 
and a little economy in other things will 
more than counterbalance it. It is true, 
business is somewhat deranged; but it is 


| reviving, and it will soon find new channels, 


and flow on as freely as ever. The money 
expended by Government does not go out 
of the country; it is paid out to our own 
citizens, and will soon find its way back 
among the people. So there is no just 
cause of alarm, nor any good reason for 
withholding means from our Boards. Only 
let all begin the practice of rigid economy 
at home, and SAVE, that they may have to 
GIVE. Yes, reduce all your expenses to a 
war standard; calculate that these troubles 
may last for years, and make your arrange- 
ments accordingly. Practise economy; but 
in no case diminish your contributions to 
the cause of Christ, nor for the spread of 
the gospel, and the support of gospel insti- 


tutions. Thus shall our Boards receive 
help. W. J. M. 
For the Presbyterian. 


INTERNAL POWER OF PRAYER. 


The effect of prayer upon the soul’s per- 
ceptions and emotions, upon its purposes 
and its powers, is as real as it is mysteri- 
ous. It is as demonstrable as it is super- 
human. 

Prayer is the soul’s converse with God. 
It lifts up the eye, which looked down be- 
fore. It makes erect and strong the soul 
which used to grovel. It draws aside the 
veil which was never penetrated by the 
prayerless. Nature has no transformation 
more striking, no change more sudden and 
complete, than that which attends the first 
real approach of the soul to the throne 
of grace. 

Man is capable of no deeper or more 
joyous experience than when, lifted in 
prayer, he looks over and beyond the boun- 
daries of sense. What discoveries he 
makes!—of light and beauty, there; of 
gloom, and sadness, and falsehood, here! 
The prayerless man is really a prisoner in 
this valley of tears. Earth is the whole of 
life to him. He sees nothing more real or 
desirable—pursues nothing better—longs 
for nothing more ennobling. Sunk in the 
bondage of sin, he is ignorant of the soul’s 
highest good, as the bondman is uncon- 
scious of his loss, when he can neither see 
nor read of the blessings of an enlightened 
and virtuous freedom. 

He is like the swallow, which crosses 
and recrosses the lowland meadow, and 
ever describes his circling course around 
the quagmire, and over the stagnant pool. 
He lives in the lowest stratum of the spirit- 
ual atmosphere, breathing an oppressive 
air, and feeding upon unwholesome food, 
while he knows and seeks no higher sphere. 
He loves to dwell upon the earth. The 
servitude of earthly cares may weary him. 
The world’s broken cisterns may fail, and 
leave him thirsting. The rush-light joys 
of earth may go out and leave him in dark- 
ness. But in his natural state, he never 
rises to regions of security and peace. He 
cleaves to the dust; and though ever 
mocked, is ever still deceived. | 

Not so the lark. Her frame is frail 
and ethereal, fitted for the upper regions of 
the air. She is ill at ease when lingering 
near the earth. She may be caged; she 
may be bound; she may be crippled; but 
once released, and her wings allowed their 
wonted action, she soars away till lost from 
view. So the praying soul. It holds con- 
verse with God. Fascinated with the 
beauty of heaven, it takes wing—rises 
above earth’s fogs and clouds. Its eye is 
fixed upon objects and themes which befit 
its immortal nature. In these sublime 
desires and pursuits, what discoveries it 
makes—what resources it secures! 

“Lord, what a change within us one short hour, 
Spent in thy presence, will avail to make! 

What burdens lighten, what temptations slake, 
What parched ground refresh as with a shower! 
We kneel, and all around us seems to lower; _ 
We rise, and all the distant and the near 

Stand forth in sunny outline, brave and clear! 

We kneel, how weak! we rise, how full of power! 
Why, therefore, should we do ourselves the wrong, 
Or others, that we are not always strong! 

That we are ever overborne with care, 

That we should ever weak or heartless be, 
Anxious or troubled, when with us is prayer, 

And joy, and strength, and courage are wita thee!” 

This is no poetic exaggeration of the 
power and privilege of prayer. For every 
truly Christian soul will amply certify its 
truth. Prayer brings light, where all was 
darkness before. It brings joy right in 
upon the scenes of deepest sorrow. It 
breaks the cloud of despair, and lets hope 
shine through upon life’s stormy scenes. 
It touches the seat of strength in passions 
and habits, which have long been doml- 
nant, and humbles them to the sway of 
Divine power. 
high for poor, faltering, sinning man. 
There is grace enough for his every time 
of need. There is pardon for his every 
fault. There is strength unto victory for 
every conflict with the adversary. There 
is a solution for every doubt, a solace for 
every woe. And prayer isthe one means 
of universal relief. 

. Prayer is the key to Heaven’s store- 
house. It is a skeleton-key, which opens 
every door, and «gives us access to every 
apartment. We may wonder at this ar- 
rangement. We may cayil at it. We 


There is help enough on 


| may decline to avail ourselves of it, until 
all its mysteries are solved. But God has 
revealed only one prescription for the mis- 
eries of our nature. It is written in the 
injunction, “ Let us come boldly unto the 
throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy, 
and find grace to help in time of need.” — 


DEATH OF DR. STAHL. 
Dr. Frederick Julius Stahl, of Berlin, 


one of the most eminent jurists of Europe, 
died quite unexpectedly, on August2d. As 
he figured prominently in the history of 
German Protestantism for the last twenty 
years, a brief sketch of his life may not be 
void of interest to our readers. He was 
born of Jewish parents, at Munich, in 1802. 
While studying at the University, his faith 
in Judaism forsook him, and he sought rest 
in the ark of Christianity, and was baptized 
at Erlangen, in 1819. In 1827 he began 
to lecture on law, at the University of Er- 
langen, and in 1840 he was called as Pro- 
fessor to the University of Berlin, where, 
in union with Hengstenberg, he became a 
leader of the High-Church party. Though 
extreme in his views on church polity, he 
was always decidedly and thoroughly ortho- 
dox, and rendered invaluable service to the 
cause of truth, in his lectures and published 
works. In his work entitled, A Philosophy 
of Law from the Historical Stand-point, he 
attempted to show that the prevailing Eu- 
ropean view of the relation between Church 
and State, was consistent with the developed 
doctrines of Christianity. He held that the 
‘«‘OChristian State’ should aid the Church 
in extending her dominion, by the secular 
arm. Ina work on Zhe Constitution of the 
Protestant Church, he expressed the hope 
that the Protestant churches of Germany 
would return to the Episcopal form of 
Church Government. He developed his 
views in a number of other works, which 
give evidence of a depth and breadth of re- 
search, of a mental acumen and power of 
analysis, such as are rarely found even in 
Germany. 

Dr. Stahl’s views were extremely averse 
to democratic principles. In 1848 he be- 
came, with (Gerlach, a leader of the anti- 
revolutionary party, and their spokesman 
in the Prussian Parliament. He declared 
himself against a Republic, and a Consti- 
tutional Monarchy. He was the chief 
spokesman of this party in the Evangelical 
Church Diet, of which he was Vice-President 
up to 1859, when he and his friends with- 
drew, because the Central Committee would 
not allow the discussion of questions on 
which the two parties disagreed. With 
Hengstenberg, he opposed the formation of 
a Synodical or representative Judicatory 
for the Evangelical Church of Prussia, as 
well as the participation in the Evangelical 
Alliance, held in Berlin a few years ago. 
In his famous controversy with Bunsen, he 
was pretty equally matched, both dashing 
to opposite extremes—Stahl pleading for 
despotism, on an alleged orthodox basis, and 
Bunsen pleading for liberty, on a heterodox 
basis. 

In person, Stahl was quite unpreposess- 
ing. His wonderful dialectical mind was 
caged in a diminutive body. His awkward 
posture, and lisping speech were in singular 
contrast with his flashing eagle eye, and 
raven hair. With all his faults, we may 
yet say, “A great man in Israel has fal- 
len.” 


THE INWARD LIFE. 


A reigning error among all those who 
profess Christianity is, that we care more 
for that which is without, than that which 
is within. And even when we seem to 
seek inward reformation, we begin too fre- 
quently with the stream, instead of the 
fountain, the external, rather than the in- 
ternal. It is a great moment in any Chris- 
tian’s life, when he awakes to the convic- 
tion, that of all the works he has to per- 
form, the greatest is within his own breast. 
Even if it had no fruit outwardly, this 
culture would be momentous in regard to 
eternity; but, indeed, it is the very germ 
of all fruitfulness. ‘‘Keep thy heart with 
all diligence,” &c. Ministers and people 
may give themselves too exclusively to 
visible activity, and then the lamentation 
is in place, «‘They made me keeper of the 
vineyards, but mine own vineyard have [ 
not kept.” This arises from low thoughts 
of the work of God within the soul. ‘Did 
not he that made that which is without, 
make that which is within also?” Nay, 
did he not rather make that which is 
within? Is it not this on which his eye 
is chiefly fixed? The humblest thoughts 
of ourselves are consistent with a profound 
reverence for the spiritual influence in our 
bosoms. It is a great and awful fact, that 
the Holy Spirit inhabits the believer. 
«;What! know ye not that your body is 
the temple of the Holy Ghost?” If this 
internal work be neglected, poverty will 
come upon all our Christian life. The 
noise and bustling vanity of the age tend 
directly toward such disregard. It must 
be opposed by renewed diligence, in culti- 
vating deep, inward, spiritual religion. 
We must not measure our attainments in 
piety by palpable usefulness, or the stir of 
beneficent action, however much this is 
our duty. The grand affair of life is the 
building up of the spiritual temple. We 
may disparage the power that is operating 
within. It is the common mistake of re- 
tired and suffering Christians. Because 
they are not called to public manifesta- 
tions, they think there is no advancement. 
But knowledge may be rising in a compact 
and solid structure. J'aith may be diffus- 
ing its mighty influence on every side. 
Holy devotion may be sending up clouds 
of incense, acceptable to God. Interccs- 
sory prayer may be stretching its arms of 
love, to take in all the brotherhood of 
Christ, and all the family of man. Appe- 
tite and passion may be dying, by repeated 
blows. Purity, like that of Jesus, may be 
arising as a picture on the soul’s tablet, 
dim perhaps, but brightening. Patience 
may be approaching to its perfect work. 
Submission to God’s chastising hand may 
be gaining strength in the furnace. The 


of Heaven waxing more luminous. Joy 
in the Lord may be like the fragrance of a 
field which God had blessed. And gentle 
humility, the ornament and preservative 
of all graces, may be growing more con- 
stant. Is all this nothing? Is it not the 
“very process to which our Master calls us? 
It is he that maketh that which is within. 
Such reflections are needful for many a 
solitary believer, who sighs to think that 
no opportunity is given for great deeds 


|in God’s behalf. « They also serve, who 


world may be waning, and the attraction | 


only stand and wait.’’ There is growth 
in the world of vegetable nature, not only 
during sunshine, but in the night. There 
may be progress, even where there is no 
joy. The roots may be striking down- 
wards into the soil, and the vital juices of 
the stock may be maturing, while the late 
coloured flowers are folded in pensive 
weakness, and weeping with night-dews. 
Inward, inward must we go, for the true 
elaboration of gracious virtues. Let, this 
be strongly impressed on those whose cir- 
cle is bounded by the walls of a narrow 
home. Let the poor mother, whose de- 
pendent charge binds her all day long to 
the humblest domestic service; let the 
widow, who cherishes her faith amidst 
complete insulation; let the bereaved lonely 
| one, whom the world has dropped from its 
catalogue; let the invalid, who is cut off 
from all social labour; let the aged, who 
wonders why a useless life is lengthened 
out, know and believe that to them also it 
is granted to glorify God as truly as to the 
king or the apostle. Let them cease to 
measure the work of grace by the external 
standards of a human activity. Did not 
he that made that which is without, make 
that which is within also?7—Dr. James W. 
Alexander. | 


CHURCH REFORM MOVEMENT IN 
SOUTH ITALY. 


PRIESTS MEMORIALIZING THE POPE TO GIVE UP 
THE TEMPORAL POWER. 


The Naples correspondent of the London 
Times gives an account of a clerical organi- 
zation in South Italy, of considerable im- 
portance: 

‘¢ Born of the oppression inflicted by the 
superior on the inferior clergy, it has ex- 
panded to considerable dimensions in South- 
ern Italy, and has thrown out its branches 
north, south, east, and west. It styles 
itself the Liberal Clerical Association of 
Southern Italy, and assumes rather a po- 
litical than a religious character, its princi- 
pal objects being to assist in forming an 
united Italy, and in providing for those 
priests who have been suspended, or who 
have in any other way suffered from their 
superiors. The ultimate object of the As- 
sociation is, however, church reform in 
matters of discipline, for the dogmas of the 
Church it is not intended to touch. The 
bishops, for instance, they maintain, should 
be chosen by universal suffrage, as they do 
not believe that the Holy Spirit can be 
sent in a portmanteau by the hands of the 
Pope’s messengers. The authority of the 
first General Councils is admitted by the 
‘Association, which wants to democratize 
the Church; and its success up to the pre- 
sent moment seems to be equal to its efforts. 
The means by which it endeavours to carry 
out its programme are the press, and it has 
already established one journal in Naples, 
entitled the Colonna del Fuoco, books, and 
preaching in prisons and hospitals, and 
every where, where an opportunity presents 
itself. A room, too, is to be opened for 


| instrustion in the principles of the Associa- 


tion. Many branch societies are being 
formed in Southern Italy; for, notwith- 
standing the Stygian darkness in which 
this province is involved, there are, per- 
haps, more liberal clergy here, Naples itself 
excepted, than in any other part of Italy; 
perhaps it is that the very excesses of the 
Church have opened their eyes. In the 
Basilicata and the Calabrias the clergy are 
highly liberal, and I was informed by one 
of the founders of the Association, that 
forty-eight priests fought for the national 
cause under the walls of Capua. However 
this may be, two months have elapsed since 
I heard it from the officers of the Society, 
that five hundred and twenty-four priests 
were already enrolled, thirty of whom were 
Neapolitan clergy, and many others were 
ready to do so, but for fear of suspension. 
‘There are now,’ he said, ‘two hundred 
young priests in the capital, who, but for 
such an apprehension, would join us di- 
rectly. The celibacy of the clergy we shall 
attack later.’ The Association is extend- 
ing beyond the province, and at the time 
I received the last report it had already 
opened a communication with, or estab- 
lished similar associations in Florence, Pisa, 
Milan, Modena, Bologna, and other cities. 
I understand, however, that those affiliated 
societies are not founded on so wide a basis 
as that of Naples, for the members admit 
the authority of provincial and general 
councils without reserve. in Modena, Ge- 
noa, and Milan, the associations have their 
journals to represent their sentiments. I 
cannot say that, as yet, the local govern- 
ment gives the Association any decided and 
open support; but it looks favourably upon 
it, says ‘work and wait,’ and holds out the 
promise of some churches to preach in. 
This is along, though necessary, preamble 
to a letter, the main object of which is to 
apprize you that an address to the Pope 
from the ‘Clerical-Liberal Italian Orthodox 
Union,’ is now circulating for signatures 
through the province and the kingdom. 
The principal point is the expression of a 
conviction, that the temporal power of the 
Church should be abandoned, ia order to 
save its spiritual character. After giving 
an historical report of the evils which 
threaten the Church, and the causes which 
have led to them, the address continues: 
‘We can no longer observe silence; to con- 
ceal the truth, would be treason to our 
priestly mission, would complete the ruin 


you, Holy Father. We say it with tears— 
the faith is in danger; and the only way of 
safety is to lighten the apostolical bark of 
the heavy and dangerous masses of worldly 
elements which threaten to sink it, and, 
above all others, of the temporal sovereign- 
ty, which, if not the chief, is yet a very 
weighty pretext for letting loose against it 
so fierce a tempest,’ Xe. 

«©A circular address to the public, and 
preceding the copy of the address which is 
now in my hands, is thus expressed :— 
‘The deplorable obstinacy of the superior 
clergy, in basely abusing religion as a dis- 
graceful pretext for their dark and patri- 
cidal intrigues, has now reached to such a 
degree of effrontery, as to impose upon us 
the hard necessity of passing resolutely from 
the ground of prudent reserve to the camp 
_of the enemy, in order to save the integrity 
and the purity of the true orthodox faith 
from the assaults, already too notorious, of 
so many hypocritical and wicked passions. 
Interpreters, therefore, of the patriotic and 
sincerely religious sentiments of that noble 
part of the Italian clergy, who sigh for the 
reconciliation of the Church with national 
liberty, at the general meeting held in Na- 
ples on the 20th of July, we publicly and 


formally discussed, and unanimously ap- 


of the Church, would gravely compromise 


> 


tiff of the following Address :—«< All, there- 
fore, of our brethren in grief and sympa- 
thies, who desire the triumph of the true 
Catholics attached to the just cause of lib- 
érty and civil progress, are entreated to 

tach their names to this national act, and 
the more numerous the signatures, the 
greater weight and authority it will have 
in the face of the civil world.. For such a 
purpose, we beg the honourable clerical- 
liberal committees of Upper and Central 
Italy, our delegates in the southern pro- 
vinces, and all the Liberal journals of the 
kingdom, to warmly recommend and receive 
from their subscribers the necessary signa- 
tures, and to send them off as quickly as 
possible to this office of the Presidency, 
which charges itself with the presentation 
of the Address to His Holiness. Strong, 
brethren, in our convictions, which assure 
us of the speedy victory of truth over error 
and prejudice, we are, from the Alps to the 
extreme limit of Sicily, united and agreed. 
We will, Church of the Leos, of the Am- 
brosios, and the Agostinos, the Church that 
is restored to its ancient purity in the bosom 
of Italy, rise great, free, and one.’’’ ”” 


Dedication of the Presbyterian Church at 


East Hampton. 


The dedication of the new Presbyterian 
church in Kast Hampton, Long Island, took 
place on Wednesday, 11th inst. Such an 
unusual occurrence on this end of the Island, 
and especially in that town where their old 
church had stood for 150 years, called forth 
a large audience. The day was every thing 
to be desired, and the travelling fine. On 
entering the main street of the village, it 
seemed as if the town had been taken by 
storm, for long lines of carriages extended 
as far as the eye could reach. More than 
400 carriages visited the place on that day, 
bringing about 1200 strangers. 

At two o’clock P. M., the services in the 
new church commenced. Long before, it 
had been filled—seats, aisles, and vestibules 
—with a dense crowd. The Rev. Messrs. 
Mershon, Gardiner, Gray, and Sinclair occu- 
pied the pulpit. The choir sang an opening 
chant; the Rev. Mr. Gray read the hymns; 


the Rev. Mr. Gardiner offered prayer; and | 


the Rev. Mr. Sinclair read the prayer of 
Solomon on the dedication of the Jewish 
Temple. The text of the sermon, preached 
by the Rev. Mr. Mershon, the pastor of the 
church, was from Haggai ii. 9 :—« The glory 
of this latter house shall be greater than of 
the former, saith the Lord of hosts; and in 
this place will I give peace, saith the Lord 
of hosts.” At the close of the sermon, the 
whole audience rose, while the pastor offer- 
ed an eloquent and impressive dedicatory 
prayer. 

The exercises throughout were very sol- 
emn and interesting. After the close of 
the meeting, many took occasion to examine 
the church. It is elegantly fitted up in the 
inside. The pulpit and choir gallery are 
placed in recesses, which are arched. The 
windows are of stained glass, opening on 
pivots. The seats are of various sizes, 
arranged so as to seat from three to six 
persons ineach. It is proposed to place an 
organ in the church. The view from the 
tower is fine, and takes in a large extent of 
country. The large bell occupies the bel- 
fry, and is the gift of David H. Hunttinog, 
Esq. It is one of Meeneley’s best, and of 
good tone. Altogether, the good people of 
East Hampton may well congratulate them- 
selves on their elegant edifice, which would 
be an ornament to any city in our land. 

At the close of the exercises a collection 
vras taken up for the purpose of cancelling 
a small amount due on furnishing the 
Church, which amounted to-about $132. 

The church was erected at a cost of about 
$14,000, which is all paid for, with the 
exception of asmall amount. It is elegant- 
ly located near the centre of the village, 
on the south side of the main street, on a 
lot purchased by J. Madison Hauntting, 
Esq., for $1500, and presented to the 
Society. 


OUR MISSION AT BOGOTA. 


While our Church is lamenting the ca- 
lamities that the Southern rebellion is 
bringing on our country, and the inter- 
ruption it has caused in the missionary work 
among the poor Indians of our South- 
western border, it will be gratifying to 
learn that the civil revolution which has 
been in progress in New Grenada for months 
past, is likely to result in some advantage 
to our mission in Bogota. The priestly, or 
rather the Jesuit power, which has blighted 
that country, is likely to be considerably 
restricted, if not wholly overthrown, under 
the new government, which the revolution 
has inaugurated. And yet, it must be ad- 
mitted, there is cause for the apprehension 
that no good rule will be permanent among 
a people so much reduced by Popery and 
revolutions. The capture of Bogota, the 
capital of the Republic of New Grenada, 
was accomplished, after severe fighting, on 
the 18th of July. General Masquera, the 
leader of the revolutionary forces, entered 
the city in triumph, and was proclaimed 
President. The Government of the Jesuits 
and the Church party was abolished, and 
the leaders punished with death or banish- 
ment. The Liberal party, which is in 
favour of popular education, of internal 
improvements, of civilization and progress, 
are highly delighted with this change of 
affairs. The prisons, which were crowded 
with persons confined on mere party grounds 
—many of them having no charge preferred 
against them—were speedily thrown opeu 
by the long-expected Liberator, and frieads 
and relatives who had for months been 
separated under the most alarming circum- 
atances, were restored to each other’s em- 
brace. The number of persons who, in that 
city, of about the population of Allegheny, 
Pennsylvania, were confined merely for their 
political opinions, merely because they be- 
longed to the Liberal party, and wished 
the people to have their personal and politi- 
cal rights, was about six hundred. And 
these embraced some of the most wealthy, 
intelligent, and useful citizens of Bogota. 

It will readily be believed, that our single 
and solitary missionary in that city, must 
sympathize with those who rejoice in the 
success of this revolution. For additional 
reasons he will rejoice; for, under a more 
liberal government, he will have better 
opportunities for useful labours among the 
people. The laws of the Republic, by the 
former influence of the Liberal party, are 
tolerant of Protestants. For some seven or 
eight years past, Protestants have been 
allowed some liberty of conscience and of 
worship. But the influence and efforts of 


| the Jesuits have been decidedly opposed to 
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| proved, the presentation to the Roman Pon- 


| these privileges; and they have not been 


backward in their opposition to the mission- 
ary labours of the young brethren who have 
gone thither to preach the pure gospel of 
Christ. 

By the absence of the Rev. Mr. Pratt, 
and the death of the Rev. Mr. Sharpe, our 
young friend, the Rev. W. E. McLaren, has 
been labouring in Bogota, for a year, quite 
alone. The war has been a sad discourage- 
ment tohim. The efforts of his predecessor 
and friend, Mr. Sharpe, had been so far 
successful, as to collect quite a number of 
young men into a Bible-class, which was 
conducted by him with great prospects of 
usefulness, and with great satisfaction to 
himself and his scholars. These were most- 
ly scattered by the exigencies of the war, 
some being impressed into the army, and 
some obliged to leave the city, in arder to 
escape such a service. 

Mr. McLaren has hopes now, as his let- 
ters indicate, that he will be able to do more 
for the cause of Christ, and the welfare of 
the people, than he could do under the 
priestly misrule. He has now acquired the 
language of the country, so that these in- 
creased opportunities can beimproved. The 
Protestant religion being known to be fa- 
vourable to human improvements, and so in 
striking contrast to Jesuitism, is regarded 


with favour by the Liberals, although they | 


are Roman Catholics. The United States 
of North America is their beau ideal of a 
government, and their highest aspirations 
are, to make their country like ours.— Pres- 
byterian Banner. 


Presbyterians in the Sandwich Islands. 


We have seen a letter, sent a short time 
since from Waluku by a Presbyterian 
preacher, which gives light on the move- 
ments of that denomination in the Islands. 
The Presbyterians are much engaged to per- 


} petuate the institutions of the gospel plant- 


ed by their instrumentality in the Sand- 
wich Islands. The Presbyterian Board 
does not expect to supply vacant places 
hereafter from the United States, except 
in extraordinary cases, leaving the denomi- 
national brethren there to raise up in 
their societies the men necessary for their 
perpetuity and growth. Many of their 
‘schurches” comprise a population scat- 
tered along a coast from fifteen to one hun- 
dred miles in extent, needing many more 
native pastors, since the white pastor does 
not see the majority of his flock oftener 
than once in three months. At the an- 
nual meeting of the Hawaiian Evangelical 


Association, it was recommended to form 


local ecclesiastical organizations, having 
care of ‘charches” in their respective 
fields. At Maui and Molokai are five 
pastors from the United States, and the 
need of ten more is felt. They have 
organized themselves into a Presbytery, 
entitled, «The Presbytery of Maui and 
Molokai.”” They licensed two native can- 
didates for the ministry, having now six or 
more under their care. On the 13:h of 
last October, they ordaincd, at Honolulu, 
Nuiku, who for four years had been a li- 
censed preacher. They are not to be con- 
nected with either the Old or the New-school 
Assembly. For the present, their standard 
is the Book of Discipline of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States. This 
Presbytery meets quarterly, consisting of 
the pastors and one ruling elder from each 
‘church.” The native licentiates are to 
meet with them, and read essays and ser- 
mons previously assigned, being in a pro- 
cess of training to fill the posts as fast as 
they are made vacant by the death or re- 
moval of the American missionaries. — Cal- 
endar. 


THE HOME MISSIONARY. 


The history of our Revolutionary war dis- 
closes the spirit with which each household 
looked on husbands, sons, or brothers en- 
listed for the battles of freedom. Mothers 
melted down their pewter ladles to afford 
bullets for the terrible service. Sisters 
plied busy fingers with the wheel, the 
loom, and the needle—love lightening the 
labour—to furnish clothing for the patriot 
soldiery. Venerable men sent supplies, 
and their patriarchal blessing together, to 
cheer the young champions marching to 
many a field of blood. All with one heart 
made common cause in the tremendous 
struggle; and the battles of the Revolution 


were not fought at Bennington, Trenton, 


and Yorktown only, but around home fire- 
sides and in secret closets, where good men 
pleaded with the Almighty. 

With a like interest ought we to look 
upon our home missionary messengers, sent 
from these Hastern churches Westward. 
They have gone to a longer campaign, in a 
nobler service. They meet a more formid- 
able foe. They struggle in the nation’s 
behalf for aricher prize. They encounter 
privations and sufferings hardly less painful ; 
for the patriots of the Revolution led no 
wives and children into the stera service of 
the camp. Their dear ones—there was 
comfort in the thought—were left safe 
beneath the home-roof. But the bitterest 
sting in the bitter poverty of these home 
missionary friends and brethren of ours, is 
that they suffer not alone, but must daily 
look upon the patient, uncomplaining grief 
of beings dearer than life. 

And they are doing our work as truly as 
it is their own. The Western region must 
be evangelized, it is true; but what exclu- 
sive obligation rests upon them more than 
upon us, to suffer thus to achieve it? We 
have not gone to the work. We have 
lingered in cheerful New England homes, 
while they toil on in our stead. They are 
fairly entitled, in the common Master’s 
name, to demand our aid in the work. 

Look for a moment on the practical 
meaning of this language. The pressure 
of want comes down upon the missionary’s 
home like a strong man armed. Which 
way to look for life’s poorest necessities, 
save the tearful eyes heavenward, he knows 
not. He little thought to bring that frail 
young wife from her sumptuous home, to 
an experience like this. But he finds some- 
thing worse in reserve for him still. With 
resources exhausted to meet daily wants, he 
anticipates his dues from the Society, and 
begins wading into the dismal abyss of debt, 
with small hope of emerging from it with- 
out a stain upon his name. Oa he goes— 
drawn by the stern pressure of necessity— 
deeper and deeper into embarrassment, but 
lookiog forward to quarter-day for relief. 
That day at length arrives. His outstand- 
ing promises to’ meet his own liabilities 
have all been based upon it. He goes with 
a light heart to the mail, to be met only 
with cruel disappointment. Ie goes again 
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‘and again with the same result. Mean- 
while, the dreaded grocer over the way 
demands the cash for those promises. He 
cares nothing about apologies, or about a 
society a thousand miles away. He knows 
that he has trusted a man who had appar- 
ently small prospect of ability to pay when 
he took the debt. He knows that that man 
is a preacher; and he is not slow to circu- 
late his opinion of that style of doing busi- 
ness. So, presently, our missionary hears 
from every side that his personal honour, 
and, what is infinitely harder to bear, his 
good name as a Christian, nay, his standing 
and influence as a minister of Christ, are 
damaged almost beyond redemption. Can 
you conceive, reader, of a sharper pang 
than that will inflict on such a soul as every 
minister ought to possess ?— Congregation- 
alist. | 


ARMY SWEARING. 


‘«‘Our armies swore terribly in Flanders,” 
said Uncle Toby. Soldiers, in all times, 
have been proverbial for profanity; and it 
seems, from the reports of chaplains and 
others, that our’s are no exception. Even 
persons of good moral character strangely 
relax under the influence of the camp; and 
we have seen, with surprise and pain, that 
the sons of Puritan New England are as 
bold blasphemers as any. | 

Swearing, by soldiers and sailors, is usu- 
ally held partially excusable; while some 
defend it as necessary, and others praise it 
as manly. Besides, there is a deal of ab- 
surd sentimentalism current in the world 
| on this subject. A generous impulse—al- 

though possessing no moral character—is 
believed, by persons of this school, to excuse 
the habitual breach of the third, or of every 
commandment. The beautiful, but perni- 
cious sentence by which Sterne—to whom 
the world is indebted for much misleading 
of this sort—excuses the profanity of his 
hero, is well known :—* The accusing spirit 
which flew up to heaven’s chancery with 
the oath, blushed as he gave it in; and the 
recording angel, as he wrote it down, drop- 
ped a tear upon the word, and blotted it 
out for ever.”” Still wider has been the 
evil influence of the amiable Dickens; and 
even: Thackeray has lent his pen to help 
the mischief. 

To the contrary, there are no circum- 
stances in which swearing is either “brave, 
polite, or wise.” To those who think that 
the habit adds force or influence to charac- 
ter, it ought to be enough to refer to such 
a name as Havelock, or our own McClellan. 
Their lips were not defiled by an oath, but 
where are braver soldiers, or better leaders? 
Who believes that any amount of blasphe- 
mous imprecations would have increased 
their influence upon their men, or made 
their victories surer?—Ecaminer. 


If it be Possible, let this Cup Pass from 
Me.—Matt. xxvi. 39. 


BY MRS. H. J. LEWIS. 


None live, but through the anguish and the gloom 
Of some dark hour they breathe the Saviour’s prayer; 
The cup is not withdrawn, and the sad doom 

To drain the bitter dregs we all must share. 


Yet mingled with the draught who doth not taste 
Sweet drops of mercy from the living wave, 
And feel that evermore a hand is placed 
Beneath the drooping head, to sootae and save: 


That not forgotten, friendless and alone, 

This sometime waste our weary footsteps tread, 
But that an all-sufficient arm is thrown 

Around our weakness, yielding strength instead, 


Therefore we will the proffered cup accept, 

With childlike trust and purpose strong and deep; 
Knowing how surely is God’s promise kept, 

How true the love and care that never sleep. 


To the unfailing shelter of His wing, 

O let us flee when earthly storms arise; 

And from the dust immortal flowers shall spring, 
To breathe of hope when perish earthly ties. 


IN THE TWINKLING OF AN EYE. 


The shadows are lengthening eastward 
now; the summer day will soon be gone. 
And looking about on this beautiful world, 
I think of a poem by Bryant, in which he 
tells us how, gazing on the sky and the 
mountains in June, he wished that when 
his time should come, the green turf of 
summer might be broken to make his 
grave. He could not bear, he tells us, the 
idea of being borne to his resting-place 
through sleety winds, and covered with icy 
clods. Of course, poets give us fanciful 
views, gained by looking at one side of a 
picture; and De Quincey some where states 
the opposite opinion, that death seems sad- 
der in summer, because there is a feeling 
that in quitting this world our friend is 
losing more. It will not matter much, 
friendly reader, to you and me, what kind 
of weather there may be on the day of our 
respective funerals; though one would wish 
for a pleasant, sunshiny time. And let us 
humbly trust that when we go, we may find 
admission to a place so beautiful, that we 
shall not miss the green fields and trees, 
the roses and honeysuckle of June. You 
may think, perhaps, of another reason be- 
sides Bryant’s, for preferring to die in the 
summer time; you remember the quaint old 
Scotch lady, dying on a night of rain and 
hurricane, who said (in entire simplicity, 
and with nothing of irreverence,) to the 
circle of relations round her bed, “Eh, 
what a fearfu’ nicht for me to be fleein’ 
through the air!” And perhaps it is natu- 
ral to think it would be pleasant for the 
parted spirit, passing away from human ken 
and comfort, to mount upward, angel-guided, 
through the soft sunset of June, toward the 
country where suns never set, and where 
all the days are summer days. But all this 
is no better than a wayward fancy; it founds 
on forgetfulness of the nature of the imma- 
terial soul, to think that there need be any 
lengthened journey, or any flight through 
skies, either stormy or calm. 

You have not had the advantage, I dare 
say, of being taught in your childhood the 
catechism, which is drilled into all children 
in Scotland, and which sketches out, with 
admirable clearness and precision, the ele- 
ments of Christian belief. If you had, you 
would have been taught to repeat words 
which put away all uncertainty as to the 
intermediate state of departed spirits. 
‘The souls of believers are, at their death, 
made perfect in holiness, and do IMMEDI- 
ATELY pass into glory.” Yes, IMMEDIATE- 
LY; there is to the departed spirit no mid- 
dle space at all between earth und heaven. 
The old lady need not have looked with any 
apprehension to going out from the warm 
chamber into the stormy winter night, and 
flying far away. Not but that millions of 
miles may intervene; not but that the two 


| worlds may be parted by a still, breathless 


‘ 
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ocean, a fathomless abyss of dold, dead space; 
yet, swift as never light went, swift as never 
thought went, flies the just man’s spirit 
across the profound. One moment the sick. 
room, the scaffold, the stake; the next, the 
paradisal glory. One moment the sob of 
parting anguish; the next, the great deep 
swell of the angel’s song. Never think, 
reader, that the dear ones you have seen 
die had far to go to meet God after they 
parted from you. Never think, parents, 
who have seen your children die, that after 
they left you, they had to traverse a dark, 
solitary way, along which you would have 
liked (if it had been possible,) to lead them 
by the hand, and bear them company till 
they came into the presence of God. You 
did so, if you stood by them till the last 
breath was drawn. You did bear them 
company into God's very presence, if you 
only stayed beside them till they died. 
The moment they left you, they were with 
Him. The slight pressure of tho cold fin- 
gers lingered with you yet, but the little 
child was with his Saviour.—Recreations 
of a Country Parson. 


WORSHIP GOD. 


God is. I exist. There was a time 
when I did not. Idid not make myself. 
Nor did my parents or their ancestors make 
themselves. The maker of the first man is 
God. I should worship God, my maker. 

God preserves me. I breathe God’s air. 
God’s sun shines on-me. God sends rain 
from Heaven, and fruitful seasons. I eat 
God’s bread. His hand keeps my pulse 
beating and my lungs breathing. At his 
word, I shall die and return to dust. I 
should worship God, by whom I live, and 
move, and have my being. 

God has given me @ soul. I can feel. I 
can think. I can love those that do me 
good. I feel ingratitude to be a wrong. 
Iie who formed my eyes, sees. He who 
formed my ear, hears. He who taught 
man knowledge, knows. A son honoureth 
his father, and a servant his master. If I 
be a father, where is my honour? If I be 
a master, where is my fear? saith the Lord 
of Hests. 

I have forgotten God too long. I de- 
serve his anger by my ungodliness. I 
have said by my life, «« Depart from me, for 
I desire not the knowledge of thy ways.’’ 
He might justly say to me, «‘ Depart from 
me, thou cursed!’ But there is forgive- 
ness with him, that he may be feared. 
Christ died for the ungodly, and is able to 


| save, to the uttermost, all that come unto 


God by him, seeing he ever lives to 
make intercession for transgressors. God 
be merciful to me, a sinner. 

God’s mercies to me have been public. 
And my ungodliness has been public. All 
my acquaintances know that I have disre- 
garded God. My repentance should be 
public too. I cannot be saved without 
‘¢ With the heart man be- 
lieveth unto righteousness, and with the 
mouth confession is made to salvation,” 
for the Scripture saith, «¢ Whosoever be- 
lieveth in him shall not be ashamed.” I 
will pay my vows now, unto the Lord, in 
the presence of all his people, in the 
courts of the Lord’s house. 


BE YE ALSO READY. 


A young man, in a prayer-meeting at 
Chicago, Illmois, gave an affecting and in- 
structive incident in relation toa captain, 
with whom he met at the Tremont House, 
in Chicago. He cordially invited him to 
attend this meeting. ‘+ You will find them 
interesting, and, perhaps, profitable to you.” 

‘‘The meetings are, no doubt, good and 
beneficial in many cases. I approve of 
them, but I have no time to go now.” 

‘¢ But, my dear friend, there will be a 
time when you must die. Are there any 
interests so important as those of your 
soul ?”” 

‘¢That may be true. But my temporal 
matters are pressing now, and I must at- 
tend to them. By-and-byI will think of 
these things.” 

Finding that it was useless to urge him 
further, I left him, pained at his indiffer- 
ence, but little thinking what a scene would 
soon give me a more vivid conception of 
the danger of delay. A few days after, 
being at the depot in one of our cities in 
the interior, I observed a corpse taken from 
the cars. Curiosity and sympathy led me 
to go and see who it might be. hat was 
my surprise to recognize the features of this 
same captain! Poor man! He had no 
time to attend to his soul, but his time to 
die, and leave all those interests that he 
placed first, came suddenly. 

Turning from this sad scene, I met an 
old friend, with one of Theodore Parker’s 
works io his hand. Formerly he had been 
a professor of religion, and enjoyed the con- 
fidence of the community. But cherishing 
a taste for works of the Parker school, he 
had long since let go the profession of his‘ 
faith, and taken his place among the un- 
godly. He was about to go through Mis- 
souri. As the trains had been fired into of 
late, he announced his plan to take the bag- 
gage car, and as the rebels would not sus- 
pect that passengers would be there, he 
would escape their fire. 

How vain are the plans of man! How 
often the very means he takes to preserve 
life are instrumental in causing death! So 
it proved in this case. He went to Mis- 
souri as he proposed. When I took up the 
paper to read the account of the fearful ac- 
cident, from the giving way of the railroad 
bridge, at the very head of the list of killed 
I found the name of my friend. “Be ye 
also ready, for in such an hour as ye think 
not, the Son of man cometh.” | 


A USEFUL SERMON. 


Many years since, the Rey. Edmund 
Calamy preached in London. As he was 
truly eloquent, and drew large crowds, a 
young man in deep despondency of mind 
travelled some distance for the purpose of 
hearing him. It so happened, that on the 
Sabbath when the young man took his seat 
in church, the pulpit was supplied by a 
plain country minister, who took for his 
text Matt. viii. 26. «Why are ye fearfal, 
O ye of little faith?” Although there was 
nothing remarkable in the matter or manner 
of the speaker, the weight was lifted from 
the hearer’s heart by the influence, and «he 
went on his way rejoicing.” Who the 
preacher was, the young man never kuew,’ 
but he himself was John Owen; andthe 
long life of usefulness both in church and 
state which followed, was attributable to 


| God’s blessing on that single discourse. 
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Church. 


ion of morals involved in the 
¢ insurrectionary movement in 
States of our country, is not 
ly discussed as it should be. 


— — ily important as they are, should not 


PAPeR.—We take pleasure in an- 
nouncing that the Rev. M. B. Grier bas 
bees appointed an assistant-editor of the 

| Grier bas sprung from 


highly esteomed. Presbyterian 


stock in Peonsyivania, and for s long course 
of: years the name has been 2 familiar one, 
odunceted swith the ‘ministry and ruliog 
eldership. it: the Syood of Philadelpbia. 


for number of years the pastor of 


the Firet:Presbyterian church in Wilming- 
tomj(North: Carolina, and this connection 
was:suddénly interrupted by the existing 
sevéssion’ troubles, which rendered it desi- 
rable for him to seek his Northern home. 
We need: scarcely say that Mr. Grier is a 
patriot; aud. a strong advocate for the in- 
y of the Union, and in his new voca- 
tion, we hiave ‘no doubt, his works will praise 
are be assured that the 
its bold of the affec- 
tioné of its subscribers, and that its course 
meets with their hearty approbation. 


*PaesBYTERIAL Procerpincs.—We di- 
rect. attention to the action of the West 
Lexington, Presbytery, to be found in an- 
other column of this week’s paper. The 
resolutions seem to have been well consid- 
ered, and were written, we judge, by one 
whose position, in Church and State, is an 
enviable and honourablo one—we mean 
Dr. Robert J. Breckinridge. 


, Map.—We give our readers a Map of 
Missouri. .in this. week’s paper, a State 
which has a fresh interest, from its hav- 
ing become at present the Seat of War. 


‘» DECLINATURE.—We understand that the 
Rev.' Dr:' Krebs declines the Professorship 
in Chicago Theological Seminary, to which 
he was elected by the last General Assem- 


bly 

Conrenrev.—At the late com- 
ménoement at Washington College, Penn- 
sylvania, the degree of Doctor of Laws was 
édtiferred on the Rev. 0. C0. Beatty, D.D., 
of Steubenville, Ohio; Hon. N. Ewing, of 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania; Hon. George 
Chambers, of Chambersburg, Pa. 


“Eprrork Deceasep.—We are sorry to 
learn, through a friend from the South, that 
the Rev. George McNeill, editor of the 
North Carolina Presbyterian, died at his 
residence in Fayetteville, North Carolina, 
about three weeks ago. Mr. MoNeill had 
contributed much, by his energy and tact, 
to the establishment of the paper of which 
he was the editor, and was a vigorous and 
animated writer. He was a young man, 
not more than thirty-five years of age, we 
suppose, and has been cut off in his prime. 
He is succeeded in the editorship by his 
brother, the Rev. James H. McNeill, for- 
merly Secretary of the American Bible 
Society. 
“PROTESTANTISM IN FRANCE. 

OR many years, a strong rationalistic 

element has corrupted the Protestant 

Church of France, which of late has been 
more fully developed, encouraged as it has 
been by the semi-iofidel sentiments which 
have been published in the Church of 
‘England, in «‘The Essays and Reviews,” 
which claim as their authors prominent 
clergymen and laymen. The contest that 
bas been commenced is not between two 
forms of religion, but between religion and 
thinly disguised infidelity. It is so, pre- 
cisely, in the French Church. Rationalism, 
which is but a softened name for infidelity, 
has become emboldened to greater efforts 
for the subversion of evangelical Christiani- 
ty, by pleading, as usual, the rights of free 
inquiry and liberal Christianity. We are 
happy to see that many of the leading evan- 
gelical laymen have resolved to withstand 
this desolating tide. We copy below the 
address which they have issued, as possess- 
ing more than a local interest. 
79 OUR BRETHREN OF THE PROTESTANT 
CHURCH. 
An Association, which assumes the 
name of the ‘Liberal Protestant Union,’ 
has just formed itself in the bosom of our 
Ohurch. It gives as the motive for its for- 
mation, the dangers with which, according 
to them, toleration and liberty are threat- 
ened in French Protestantism. It affirms 
‘that-a party, calling itself orthodox, claims 
the monopoly of religious truth; that it 
invades our. pulpits, our consistories, our 
Christian Societies; that it claims the ex- 
clusive privilege of teaching and preach- 
ing, loudly announcing its proposal to ex- 
pel from the Church those who do not 
share in all its belief, and even being bold 
énough to go so far, as to aim at an actual 
realization of this project.’ | 

«These assertions are without any foun- 
dation.: Pastors with opivions the most 
diverse occupy our pulpits. Laymen with 
diverse Opinions sit in our consistories. 
Justice guides the internal government of 
our Church, and liberty is only limited by 
conditions necessary to the existence of 
every religious society. 
' Tt is true, that now for many years (and 
God be thanked for it) a hopeful return 
towards the faith and traditions of our 
fathers has manifested itself among us. It 
is true, that the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity, such as the Divinity of our 
Saviour: Jesus Christ, redemption by his 
sacrifice, and the authority of Holy Scrip- 
ture, have re-asserted their empire over 
many souls. It is true, we would honour, 
believe, and practise that which the Apos- 
tles and Reformers believed and practised. 
But this revival of Christianity and Pro- 
testant orthodoxy has been, in fact, the 
work of liberty; it was by free preaching 
and teaching, and in the midst of discus- 
sions raised by liberty, that this great reli- 
gious movement has been accomplished. 


_ We regard liberty ae perfectly legitimate 
and salutary, and as essentially Christian, 


and we have at heart to cherish and extend 
it in as far as it depends on each of us. 

‘‘In truth, we do not believe justice to 
be indifference, or liberty anarchy. We 
believe that there is not, and cannot be a 
Church without doctrine, and that it is 
doctrine which unites the faithfal, and 
forms the bond of the Church. We be- 
lieve the ecclesiastical bodies instituted by 
the Church and by the law have for their 
mission the maintenance of faith and dis- 
cipline, and that they ought to fulfil this 
mission in a spirit of Christian charity and 
of liberality. | 

‘‘These are the true Protestant and lib- 
opel maxims, the only ones which can 
cherish. and expand religious zeal with re- 
spect to liberty. We desire that these 
maxims may prevail more and more in our 
‘We will make every effort to for- 
ward their progress. We have enough 
oonfidencein the fidelity and vigilance of 

itistian ‘ families to hope that they will 
walk in: this way, and that — not 
allow themselyes to be turned from it by 
attempts. which would enervate faith and 


piety in the Protestant Church, under the 
pretext of assuring its liberty.” 


cast into the shade the great moral question, 
‘how far a religious man, who acknowledges 
his obligation to live in all good conscience 
before God, can consistently give it his 
countenance. We have felt greatly dis- 
turbed by the fact that men of this class 80 
readily forget their obligations to maintain 
the government, which has secured to them 
the highest civil and religious privileges, 
and ignore the dogtrine which they had 
never before doubted, that government is 
an ordinance of God, to which they are re- 
ligionsly bound to be subject. In the 
frenzy of the moment they have not only 
| refused obedience, but armed themselves in 
rebellion against it. How have they satis- 
fied themselves that they have been absolv- 
ed from their oath of allegiance? By what 
form of argumentation have they been led 
to the conclusion, that the obligations which 
they once regarded as sacred, have lost all 
their binding force? 

That course of conduct cannot be other- 
wise than an enormous evil, which com- 
mences with, at least, an implied denial of 
the sanctity of an oath. Such is obviously 
the case with the secessionists, if we are 
not mistaken in our view of the case. 

In the oath there is a direct appeal to 
God, the searcher of hearts, to bear witness 
to the truthfulness of the declaration made, 
and the sincerity of the person making it. 
It implies also the imprecation of a curse, if 
the matter of the oath is wilfully false. The 
obligation is supposed to be realized by every 
one who has not wholly cast aside the fear 
of God’s displeasure, or set at naught the 
guilt of perjury. In the ordinary cases of 
judicial investigation, where property, life, 
or reputation is involved, the sacredness of 
an oath is pre-supposed, and the breach of 
faith is punished by severe penalty. If no 
reliance could be placed on such solemn 
asseverations, the course of justice, and, 
consequently, the welfare of society, would 
be seriously impeded. One of the highest 
forms of oath is that which affirms allegi- 
ance toccuntry. Every citizen, every voter, 
every public functionary takes this oath, 
and is bound by it irrevocably. Before 
God, who is his Judge, he engages to be 
true- to his government, and pledges him- 
self for its maintenance. If he should oblige 
himself by oath to uphold the government 
of the city or town in which he may reside, 
that would not absolve him from the oath 
of allegiance to his State, neither would 
this latter absolve him from his oath to 
maintain the general Government. These 
forms of oath are presumed to be in: har- 
mony, the greater involving the less, and 
every man whose conscience is concerned in 
an oath, is bound to see to it that they are 
so, and that he does not stultify and de- 
moralize himself, by taking contradictory 
oaths. 

The application of these remarks to the 
| stirring questions of the day must be ob- 
vious. The rebellion which is now spread- 
ing its ravages over our fair country, is 
vindicated by its participators on the plea 
that a State oath is of greater obligation 
than a United States’ oath. But did they 
so understand it before actual rebellion 
rendered it convenient to find out such an 
interpretation? Is it not an unprincipled 
pretence and subterfuge? When assuming 
the oath of citizenship to the country at 
large, did they condition it on the express 
understanding that the oath was to be 
obligatory only so long as their State should 
work in harmony with the United States? 
Was there any such stipulation expressed 
or implied? Was there any countenance 
given to such a doctrine by any written 
law, or did they honestly avow this as their 
interpretation at the time of assuming the 
obligation? Did any Virginian ever sup- 
pose that his allegiance, as a citizen of the 
State, was of less force than his allegiance 
to Richmond, a part of the State? Would 
not such a plea fur disobedience to State 
laws have been regarded as ridiculous? 
On what pretence, then, could he regard 
his fealty to his State, as a higher obliga- 
tion than that due to all the States, collec- 
tively formed into one government? Was 
there any honestly expressed reservation of 
this kind in their oath of allegiance to the 
general Government? Is there the slight- 
est probability that the United States would 
have recognized them as citizens, if there 
had been? 

To make the case more striking, let us 
look at the position of the leading officers 
of the Confederate army. These men were 
received by the general Government, upon 
their solemn oath to uphold that Govern- 
ment with their life’s blood; upon the sup- 
position that they were sincere, truthful, 
and honest, they were taken into service, 
educated, supported, and liberally paid; 
now, the question is, did they believe, at 
the time, or did the Government suppose, 
that there was a secret reservation in their 
oath? that, should their particular States 
require it, they might, and they ought, to 
cast off their allegiance, and direct a hostile 
thrust at the heart of the Government which 
had for many years nourished them, and 
relied on their fidelity? It is wholly in- 
credible. Yet many have thus acted, and 
are actually waging war against the only 
lawful authority, thus perjuring themselves 
before God and man! The fact argues a 
lamentable relaxation of Christian morals, 
and this is a charge which may be fairly 
alleged against the ministers of religion, 
the church members, and the citizens gen- 
erally of the South, who, to accomplish a 
favourite object, have cast aside the sacred 
obligations of their oaths. It is a most 
painful feature in this great political con- 
vulsion, that virtue, common honesty, truth, 
and righteousness are involved in one com- 
mon wreck. What has become of the con- 
science of the South? We shudder to 
think of it. 

If there could be additional emphasis to 
a case like this, it may be found when ap- 
plied to Northern traitors, who have not 
even the miserable apology of the South 
for their treason to the Government; and 
we might say, none of its seeming magna- 
nimity; for while the South maintain their 
position with the sword, the others plot 
and skulk in the dark, instead of risking 
life and property, by taking the field with 
their Southern confreres. 


DIVISION IN THE EPIscopAL CHURCH.— 
The Episcopal Recorder asserts that a ‘‘se- 
paration between the advocates and rejec- 
tors of sacramental Episcopacy seems immi- 
nent.” This is owing to the assumption, 
by Bishops Lay, Polk, Green, and others, 
of «the absolute power of the Bishop, as 
the divine representative, to govern his 
diocese, and alter its liturgy and govern- 
ment at his pleasure.”” In the exercise of 
this power, the Bishops in the various se- 
ceding States, with the exception of the 
diocese of North Carolina, have changed 
the liturgy, and authorized the clergy to 


of power, the Low-church Episcopalians 
seem determined to wage a vigorous and 


} persistent warfare. 


Its political and commercial bearings, con-— 


alter the service. Against this assumption | 


SUFFER WELL? 


ERE are many sufferers in this world, 

_ which sin has invaded and cursed. 
They are of various classes, and various 
characters, and have each their own cup, 
the bitterness of which the heart knoweth 
right well. In places where the exterior is 
‘all pleasant and joyful, and where the eye 
of the observer can detect no trace of sor- 
row, as well as in the abodes where it greets 
us at once, there is to be found constant, 
wearisome, at times, keen and uncontrollable 
suffering. Men and women go about the 
streets, or perform their daily tasks, or lie 
in lonely chambers, with pains in their 
bodies, or burdens on their hearts, from 
which they cry in vain for deliverance. 

A wide difference, however, is percepti- 
ble in the manner in which these sufferings 
are borne by the various individuals upon 
whom they are imposed. ‘I am a poor 
sufferer,” said a dying servant of God, to 


one who stood by his bedside; «I mean. 


that I little know what it is to suffer well.” 
The good man may have depreciated him- 
self in this saying, but it will serve to open 
to us a distinction to be observed every 
where in the great class of sufferers. It 
must be that they suffer ill or well. Just 
as truly as the man of action must act well 


or ill, so those unto whom “it is given to 


suffer,’ must show a spirit kindred to that 
which does evil, or does good. And influ- 
ences for good or ill, proceed as distinctly 
from the manner in which our sufferings 
are endured, as from the most energetic and 
conspicuous of our actions. _ 

Let us, therefore, put the question, with 
the utmost directness, to the children of 
sorrow—‘ Do you suffer well?” And if 
not, ought you not for the sake of the 
Master, who was so much a man of sorrows, 
and bore them all so meekly, to strive to 
reach unto this grace? Let it be remem- 


bered that it requires an effort to attain it— 


that it is not to be gained at a bound—that 
days and years may be well expended in 
assiduous cultivation, if at last we reap the 
ripe fruit of sufferings well and quietly 
borne. And if, in our admiration of some 
great and worthy deed of Christian zeal, we 
are moved to repine that God has not per- 
mitted us to display such zeal and earnest- 
ness, let us check the murmur, by the 
thought that God appoints unto all the 
the place and the means by which they shall 
glorify him, and that if at last we shall be 


found to have suffered ‘ well,”’ it will be as. 


fully acknowledged, and graciously reward- 
ed, as if we had, all through life, done 
well. 

What is it to suffer well? The answer 
to this question would lead us out into a 
treatise upon all the uses and benefits of 
affliction. But we may briefly say that it 
consists not in indifference to pain, or in 
that stoicism which is the frigid effect of 
an unchristian philosophy. It is not per- 
ceptible in those weak complainings, with 
which some weary the ears of friends and 
neighbours, or in the petulant utterances, 
or peevish scoldings of the confirmed vale- 
tudinarian. Least of all is it visible in the 
defiant questionings of the goodness, or the 
justice of God, which his judgments force 
from uusubdued and unholy hearts. What 


is meant by suffering well, is precisely that 


which is meant by the apostle James when 
he speaks of suffering as “a Christian.” 
It is to suffer with Christian meekness, 
quietness, and patience. It is to receive 


the rod as from the hand of our Heavenly | 


Father, and to show submission thereunto. 
It is to watch the heart, lest murmurings 
arise, and watch the tongue, lest they be 
expressed. It is to wait until the Lord is 
pleased to remove the pain, and ever to 
pray for grace to bear it while it is present. 
And it is to cultivate the unquestioning 
spirit of a child, confident that all is right, 
and that in kindness the Father in heaven 
has sent the affliction, or removed the idol. 
Above all, it is habitually to remember that 
we may “glorify God in the fires,” and to 
nourish the desire, that by no word or act 
we may hinder that glory from being made 
manifest to those who look upon our suf- 
ferings, and who might see in us how 
mighty is the grace which upholds and 
comforts the people of God. 

To ‘suffer well,” is a great attainment. 
It is given of God to those who seek it 
earnestly and constantly; and such may 
comfort their hearts with the assurance, 
that if they receive this gift, they have 
received a blessing from God, of which 
they cannot reckon the value, and by which 
they will be able abundantly to illustrate 
the grace of God, and minister to his most 
excellent glory. 


— 


RELIGIOUS SERVICES in the ARMY. 


E know that the hearts of thou- 
sands of our readers are yearning 

over the men of that vast army which 
is now lying around the Capital of the 
Republic, and that many prayers are of- 
fered that sons and brothers, husbands 
and fathers, may be kept from the sadly 
destructive influences of the camp. For 
the sake of such we copy the following 
letter of a chaplain, found in the last 
number of the Congregationalist, showing 
ing that faithful and earnest men are with 
them, pointing them to Christ, and striv- 


ing to win them from the ways of sin. 


The writer thus describes the services in 
the various regiments: 

‘In one regiment, sudden orders had 
put by the customary Sabbath morning ser- 
vice, an evil we can never wholly avoid in 
a life so changeful as this. But, not to 
lose his day, the chaplain announced per- 
sonally to each company an impromptu 
meeting in the afternoon, to be held im- 
mediately on the notice. A hundred at- 
tended. After this part of the service, 
others spoke; several backsliders confessed 
their long forgetfulness, and tearfully asked 
for prayers. Some unconverted young men 
were touched, and in the evening came to 
see their spiritual guide, till his little tent 
was crowded. In this regiment, a Wednes- 
day evening prayer-meeting is well sus- 
tained. 

“In another, the one service (there is 
but one) wasin the morning. In the after- 
noon, at five o’clock, the chaplain holds a 
Bible-class, free to all to come or go. And 
in the week is one prayer-meeting. 

‘Tn another, the sermon is at ten o’clock 
in the morning; prayers accompany the 
dress parade every evening; and one prayer- 
meeting a week is held. 

‘‘Tn another, the sermon is at the hour 
last mentioned. One, or two, or three 
evenings a week, the ardent labourer 
preaches to a company, standing in the 
‘Company street’ (for we have streets in 
the camps). 

‘‘In another, the Sabbath service is at 
four o’clock, P. M.; and a little morning 
prayer-meeting is held every day at the 
beating of ‘sick call’ (which is the signal 
for men but slightly sick to go to the sur- 
geon)—and a hundred attend. 

‘In another, ([ may as well say it is 
mine, and be minute,) the Sabbath service 
is held at half-past four o’clock P. M., under 
the lengthening shadows. The drum and 
fife play ‘church call;’ the companies are 
formed as for parade. Each marches to 
the sound of music, to its place, till the 
regiment forms three sides of a square, 
leaving perhaps fifteen feet each side of 
the preacher. Just within the square are 
the field and staff officers and the band, 
which plays a voluntary. At a word of 
command, the singers leave the ranks, and 


| stand near the band. In the service the | 


men stand until the time for sermon, whe 

at the word ‘Rest,’ all are seated, but still 
in order. The sermon closing, all instantly 
rise, uncovered, for prayer and benediction. : 


These ended,—‘ Attention, Company A., left 


face, march!’ and, to the music of the band, 


the men march to their tents. There is .no.} 


lack of attention, and never a disrespectful 
look. Sabbath evening at half-past seven 
o’clock, is our prayer meeting, lately estab- 
lished. It is held, now, on an open space 
near the tents of our band. Each time, it 
has been a dark evening. A few candles 
cast a dim light. The flame of near or dis- 
tant camp-fires shines fitfully on the bronzed 
faces of hardy men, bringing into deeper 
shadow the sombre blue of their uniform. 
They stand closely—a hundred of them. 
A familiar revival hymn, perhaps ‘ Behold, 
behold, the Lamb of God,’ or ‘ We’re going 
home, to die no more,’ attracts others—for 
music is a great charm incamp. A prayer, 
reading of Scripture, a short address from 
the chaplain, singing,—and then all are 
invited to speak, or pray, or sing. One 
comes forward quietly into the little vacant 
space, and in a low voice testifies to the 
grace of God. Then another; and one 
prays, or singing breaks forth; or one in 
whose heart the springs have been long 
choked up, bears witness that the fountain 
is once more gushing, and mourns over his 
sins. Here and there are visible tears roll- 
ing down some rough cheek, ‘it seems so 
like home,’ or ‘it makes us feel human,’ or 
‘it reminds one of a praying father.’ The 
hour passes. Tired? No, though no cush- 
ioned seats have rested them; they—all, 
have been standing the whole period; but 
they have rested on the grace of God; and 
they look forward with yearning hearts to 
the Wednesday evening prayer meeting— 
Wednesday evening I chose for its beloved 
associations with the ‘ Young People’s Meet- 
ing’ at home. age 
‘Now is the day ended. The drum will 
soon quiet this active camp, but one by one, 
some come to the chaplain’s tent. Last 
Sabbath evening, some Christians came to 
express their determination to withstand, 
more courageously, the awful tide of wicked- 
ness there is in this, as in every camp; 
some are men whose old professions are 
again awakened; and one or two sons fol- 
lowed by parents’ prayers, who brush off the 
blessed tears. Parents, pray for your sons! 
Pray for the chaplains. The promise of 
God never fails. This is my comfort, as I 
visit the hospital, and so often learn that 
the sick man, by whose low bed I bow, has, 
on earth or in heaven, a praying father or 
mother; my comfort, when I see a treasured 
little volume carried by many a man in his 
hard day’s march; my comfort even when 
the heart grows sick at wickedness, and 
cries, ‘How long, O Lord, how long!’ ” 


THE TIMES AND THE BOARDS. 


HE peculiar state of the times will, and 
does, affect deeply the interests of our 

religious enterprises. In the Southern 
States the results will be fearful, and even 
if the disastrous cause should cease to ope- 
rate in one year, a score of years would 
scarcely repair the mischief. The South 
will, in all probability, fail in its political 
aspirings, and if so, it will come out of the 
war deprived of its political prestige, crip- 
pled in its commercial prosperity, diminished 
in its population, and terribly affected in its 
religious advancement. Surely these would 
be a poor reward of the war, which it has 
causelessly and wickedly brought upon the 
country. The North, it is true, will also 
suffer, if not so much in its material inter- 
ests, still in a religiousaspect. Every nerve 
will have to be strained to prevent the 
Church from receding from its high posi- 
tion. We have regarded the following 
statement, from the Home and Foreign 
Record, as worthy of the most serious at- 
tention of the Church at the present time. 

‘‘In the last number of the Record, we 
remarked that our two hundred thousand 
church members, outside of Maryland, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, and the eleven seceded 
States, must probably furnish this year 
$385,000, or important interests of our 
Zion must suffer. In the territory occu- 
pied by these two hundred thousand church 
members, and in the fields (other than the 
South-western Indian territory,) cultivated 
by our Board of Foreign Missions, the be- 
nevolent organizations of the General As- 
sembly expended about $370,000 If to 
this sum be added the increased amount re- 
quired this year by the Board of Foreign 
Missions, beyond the saving consequent on 
the breaking up of the Indian wissions in 
the South-west, it will be seen that our es- 
timate varies but little from the actual ex- 
penditures last year in the same fields. It 
should, however, be noted, that the Board 
of Domestic Missions closed its fiscal year, 
March 1, 1861, with a debt to its missiun- 
aries, outside of the New Orleans field, of 
$25,368; that the Colportage Fund of the 
Board of Publication was overdrawn, at the 
same date, $12,984; and that the appropri- 
ations of the Board of Church Extension, 
at the close of its fiscal year, April 1, 1861, 
were $2241 in advance of the means in its 
possession. While, therefore, our estimate 
may seem to allow an expenditure equal to 
last year on the home fields, yet fully open 
to effort, it really contemplates a reduction 
of more than $40,000 in that expenditure. 
When it is remembered that the general 
prostration of the country must increase 
the wants of our suffering domestic mission- 
aries—that the Board of Education reports 
a considerable advance in the number of the 
candidates for the ministry over the first 
quarter of last year—and that the Board of 
Church Extension, after all it has done in 
various ways to diminish its list of applica- 
tions, has still on that list requests from 
eighty five churches, calling for nearly 
$30,000—we are persuaded that all who are 
competent to judge will regard our estimate 
as a very low one. 
‘“cAN $385,000 BE OBTAINED THIS YEAR? 

“The great question then is, can $385,- 
000 be raised this year, by the portion of 
the Church in a position to contribute? If 
we answer in the light of what was given 
last year, the reply must be discouraging. 
From the territory occupied by these two 
hundred thousand church members, the be- 
nevolent agencies of the General Assembly 
received last year about $261,000. Of this 
sum only $185,000 was from church collec- | 
tions, while nearly $24,000 was from lega- 
cies, and the remaining $52,000 chiefly from 
individual contributors. The prospect is the 
more discouraging, as both legacies and in- 
dividual gifts fluctuate greatly, and in times 
such as the present, are likely to diminish, 
rather than increase. Even on the unsafe 
supposition that these sources of income 
will be undiminished, our churches must 
increase their gifts sixty-six per cent., or 
two-thirds beyond last year, or the neces- 
sary sum will not be obtained. 


ABUNDANT ABILITY. 

“Tf, however, the above question be 
examined in the light of the ability of the 
Church, an affirmative answer seems easy. 
Even if the twenty thousand members re- 
ported in the Minutes for 1861 as belonging 
to vacant churches be left out of view, two 
dollars a year from each of the remaining 
one hundred and eighty thousand church 
members would, with the gifts already 
received from other sources, assure the 
necessary sum. Nay, even half a cent a 
day from each of the members in our com- 
munion will give the desired result. Have 
we a single flock that cannot average half a 
cent a day for each member, to carry on the 
whole missionary work of the Church? Is 
there a destitute widow, or a hard-pressed 
child of poverty, that cannot lay aside half 
a cent a day for the cause of Christ? Yet, 
small as this sum appears when apportioned | 
to each, nothing but the most vigorous care 
and fidelity on the part of al/ our ministers 


and sessions will secure it. We have, as a 
Charch, too much neglected the Divine 
command to gather up the fragments that 
nothing be lost. The pesolee and the dimes 
od poverty have not been carefully sought 
‘from all who profess to have been redeemed 
with a great price. May not the present 


hitherto given largely of their abundance, 
‘be God’s plan to teach us the blessedness of 
self-denying and universal contributions? 
Surely a new spirit must baptize our minis- 
ters and our churches, or we must sadly 
confess the smallness of our measure of 
faith. If the Lord give us not more of his 
self-sacrificing love to the souls of men, half 
our churches will continue to do nothing for 
his cause, and hundreds of our ministers, 
with careless or fearful hearts, will continue 
to withhold from their people suitable in- 
struction in the duty and blessedness of 
Christian beneficence.” 


Unton Dectinep.—The Free Presbyte- 
rian Church of the province of New Bruns- 
wick lately made a proposition to the Synod 
of the Church of Scotland, in the same 
province, for a union of the two bodies, 
upon the ground that there were no differ- 
ences, in doctrine or polity, of sufficient 
importance to keep them longer apart. 
This overture was declined by the Synod 
of the Church of Scotland in a late meet- 
ing, and there seems to be a general disap- 
pointment expressed that the union was 
found, at the present, impracticable. We 
still hope that it may be pleasantly accom- 
plished, at no distant day. The two bodies, 
if united, would only contain thirty-four 
ministers, and their strength and efficiency 
would, no doubt, be greatly augmented. 


News FROM THE ARMY.—The Rev. T. 
P. Hunt, chaplain in the army, writes 
to us as follows:—‘I am now chaplain 
of the Seventh Pennsylvania Regiment of 
Volunteers, and am with my regiment. 
There is very strict parental discipline in 
our regiment. ur officers are gentlemen, 
and the greater part of them strictly moral 
and temperate. The Lord’s day, in our 
camp, is one of quiet, peace, and praise. 
You seldom meet with so large an assembly 
of men, in which there is less noise, or im- 
propriety of any kind on the Lord’s day. 
Our men are willing, brave fellows, and 
manifest much gratitude for favours shown 
them. They greatly prize the order of the 
army that recognizes them as immortal be- 
ings, by securing to them the rest of the 
Sabbath. Since the issuing of that order, 
the number of attendants on worship is 
greatly increased. We have praying men 
among us; and we are encouraged to pray on, 
under the belief that the Christians of our 
land are praying for us. Prayer must con- 
quer the rebellious, and bring back peace 
to our once happy land, destined yet to be 
one, great, and glorious.” 


WILL Not Pray.—We have received a 
circular, addressed to the ‘Christians of 
Missouri,” by one who styles himself “a 
pastor and a patriot.” He entreats all 
those whom he- addresses, to absent them- 
selves from their churches on the Fast Day 
appointed by President Lincoln. He wants, 
in place of this, a day of thanksgiving for 
abundant harvests. Perhaps, after the 
great State of Missouri becomes quiet, 
Governor Gamble, who, we are glad to 
know, is a religious man, will accommodate 
him. But now, judging from the tone and 
style of the circular, a fast is the medica- 
ment most needed by a spirit so unquiet, 
and a temper so fierce and ungodly. 


CHRISTIANS OF ALL NATIONS. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Geneva, September 5, 1861. 

Messrs. Editors—Your London correspondent 
having, like many others, repaired to the Chris- 
tian Conference at Geneva, in response to the 
invitation of the Evangelical Alliance, his pre- 
sent letter will be entirely devoted to the topics 
and incidents connected with that memorable 
gathering. As a general remark, I may truly 
say that the influence for good exercised by 
the Alliance, for a series of years, on the Con- 
tnent, has been excellent. It has greatly en- 
couraged and strengthened those pastors in 
France, Switzerland, and Germany, who hold 
fast the faith of Paul, Luther, and Calvin, and 
it has done much for the discouragement and 
defeat both of High church Lutheranism and 
of Popery, in their invasion of religious liberty. 
Even the Jews are not insensible of the bene- 
fits conferred on themselves, or, at least, the 
exertions made on their behalf, in reference to 
the notorious case of the child Mortara, at 
Rome, who was “christened” by a Popish 
nurse, and whom the Pope and the Jesuits 
have refused to surrender to his Jewish pa- 
rents. 

THE PLACE OF THE CONFERENCE. 

Geneva, locally, and in its central position, 
in relation to the Continent, is admirably 
adapted for such an assembly. From Paris, 
from Italy, from Germany, from every part of 
Northern Europe, it is very accessible —rail- 
ways, and steamboats on the Swiss lakes, as 
well as the Rhine, all facilitating the journey. 
But the charm of the place is to be found in 
its historic and reformation memories and tra- 
ditions. The illustrious Calvin, his “ Insti- 
tutes,” his labours as a legislator, as well as a 
divine, at Geneva, the old cathedral where he 
preached, as also his reception and welcome 
of John Knox, his correspondence with Cran- 
mer, and the powerful influence exercised by 
him, as well as by Theodore Beza and others, 
on the English Reformation—all have special 
interest for English or American Christians 
repairing hither. The city, moreover, is now 
the scene of a resurrection of evangelical life, 
and finds itself ennobled afresh by Merle 
D’ Aubigné, M. Gaussen, and other illustrious 
witnesses for Christ. 


HOSPITALITY. 


This has been extensively proffered and ac- 
cepted. Private families have received guests 
from various nations. Public institutions also 
have been thrown open to the members of the 
Conference. Courteous attentions have been 
paid, and a regular staff of Christian young 
men are to be fuund at a Bureau, or office, at 
the railway station, so that English and other 
strangers, on their arrival day after day, found, 
to their great advantage and comfort, their 
way made plain by persons full of Christian 
love, and able to speak the respective languages 
of the visitors. 

SABBATH WORSHIP, AND THE UNITY OF THE SPIRIT. 

On last Lord’s day there was a beautiful ex- 
hibition of Christian brotherhood. At the 
Cathedral, atthe Oratoire, (both Swiss Pro- 
testant churches, ) and at the English Episco- 
pal church, where an Evangelical and pious 
clergyman ministers, there were large assem- 
blies of Christians of various nations and con- 
fessions. They realized the communion of 
saints in its fulness, especially in the recep- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper without any hesita- 
tion, as to different forms of its administration. 


PROGRAMME AND BUSINESS. 


On the Lord’s day, September lst, there was 
simply united worship, as already described, 
followed up in the evening by a most affecting 
and delightful gathering for united prayer, (at 
the Salle de la Rive Norte, Rue Livrier,) in 
which ministers and laymen commingled their 
voices in songs of praise, and where prayers 
were offered by English, American, French, 
German, Swiss, and Swedish pastors. 

On Monday, M. Naville, of Geneva, Sir Cul- 
ling Eardley, of Great Britain, Dr. Krumma- 
cher, of Berlin, Dr. Baird, of America, and 
other presidents or delegates, delivered open- 
ing addresses. 

On Tucsday, most important meetings were 


crisis, 80 full of disaster to many who have , 


EVANGELICAL CONFERENCE OF} 


held, first from eight to ten o’clock, A. M, in } 
the Cathedral, by those who use the French 
language; and from ten o’clock, A.M., to 
twelve o’clock noon, by the English. The 
subject common to both sections was, “The 
means suggested by wisdom and experience 
for the removal of evils arising from want of 
religion, and prevailing immorality of large 
masses of our populations.” Papers ere, for 
the most part, read at the French-speaking 
meetings—elaborate, and in most cases {00 
long; but as they will afterwards appear in a 
printed volume, (including an English edition 
of the proceedings of the Conference, price 
three shillings, ) they will be very valuable for 
reference and information. | 

The English meeting, as I have said, was 
held in the church of the Oratoire. Dr. Guth- 
rie, of Edinburgh, spoke with great power on 
behalf of Ragged Schools, illustrating their 
marvellous influence in connection with his 
own schools at Edinburgh. The Honourable 
and Rev. Baptist Noel delivered a very stir- 
ring address in favour of city missions, open- 
air preaching, and other /ay agencies for the 
spread of the gospel. He urged the duty of 
every Christian to tell his neighbour of Christ 
and his salvation. A powerful and practical 
impression was made by these two addresses, 
and it was proposed and resolved that these 
two addresses should be circulated widely over 
the Continent, with a view to the stirring up 
of Christians to aggressive assaults on error, 
ignorance, and sin. 

The meetings yesterday (Wednesday) were 
devoted to two themes of great importance; 
first, to a “Critical examination of cotempo- 
rary skepticism in France,” on which a mag- 
nificent paper was read by M. Naville, the 
Genevese President of the Branch Alliance, 
(a lay gentleman of fortune,) and addresses 
were delivered by others. The theme of the 
second meeting of yesterday, in the afternoon, 
was “Israel and Jesus Christ.” Dr. Cappa- 
dose, of Amsterdam, an eminent man of the 
seed of Abraham, and the Rev. M. Petavel, of 
Neufchatel, an ardent friend of the Jewish 
cause, occupied the attention of an overflow- 
ing assembly. 

This day is the annual Fast of the National 
Church. The sittings of the Conference are 
consequently suspended. But the English 
have had a special meeting this morning, for 
mutual conference on missions, and kindred 
topics, as well as for special prayer. There 
has alao been held this forenoon a meeting of 
Christian Jews, including Dr. Cappadose from 
Holland, Mr. Herschel from London, and 
others, éo pray together for Israel. I was pre- 
sent at this meeting. About two hundred 
persons were in the chapel, and addresses were 
given, and prayers offered, in the English, 
German, and French languages. It was a sol- 
emn and interesting scene and assembly. 
This evening, as the shops are closed, and the 
populace will be abroad, there will be revival 
preaching to the multitude, in the open-air— 
probably the first attempt of the kind in Ge- 
neva and Switzerland. May a blessing follow! 

In my next letter I shall give you a resumé 
of the whole Conference, (which will last eight 
days more,) and of the lessons which it sug- 
gests. Few Americans are with us; the reason 
is known and tenderly appreciated. Special 
prayer was offered for America on the evening 
of last Lord’s day. 

THE WEATHER. 


There has been no rain in France, Switzer- 
land, and Italy for more than two months. 
All is beauty in earth and sky. Mont Blano, 
‘‘the monarch of mountains,” is seen most dis- 
tinctly from Geneva, although sixty miles 
away. The vines are laden with precious 
clusters. The heat is very great. Never was 
there a season more favourable for tourists, 
and their numbers—including those who have 
come to the Conference, and those that go 
hence to Italy, through Switzerland, and to 
Germany and the Rhine—is very great. 


SEMI- 


Opening of the ee of Dr. 


Moffat, 

Messrs. Editors—The session began, as 
usual, on the first Thureday of September. 
The Introductory Lecture was delivered by 
Dr. McGill, on Christian Patriotism. The 
main points were, lst. That true patriotism 
is born of Christianity; which alone fur- 
nishes its principles, and fixes its limits. 
2d. That patriotism is best, wherever Chris- 
tianity is purest and freest—shown by am- 
ple illustration, from the history of the 
Church and the world. 3d. That, in order 
to produce this, and every other social and 
civil virtue, this religion must bekept dis- 
tinct, and engrossed with its own central 
concern, the salvation of souls. It blesses 
all other interests of humanity, by acting 
on them, rather than by mixing with them. 
4th. That to attain its utmost power for the 
good of men, it must be profoundly studied; 
and especially at this time, when the foun- 
dations of social order are broken up, and 
mere practical men and practical training 


| are utterly inadequate to solve the mighty 


problems which perplex the nation. It was 
during the civil war in England, of the se- 
venteenth century, that giants in theologi- 
cal study were produced; and one great end 
of a beneficent Providence in our present 
fearful convulsion, as a nation, will be frus- 
trated, if a race of divines be not upheaved, 
to carry on, with the help of that Puritan 
armory, toa greater perfection than ever, 
this all-important study. The lecture con- 
cluded with an earnest appeal for greater 
consecration, and against all avocations, 
that would disturb the sacred work for 
which they were assembled. If they could 
justify themselves in being there at all, and 
not in the camp, it could only be in the way 
of solemn industry, which no call aside, less 
than that of the trumpet, would be suffered 
to interrupt or invade. 

On Tuesday, the 17th inst., at twelve 
o’clock, M., the Directors met for the inau- 
guration of the Rev. James C. Moffat, D.D., 
as Professor of Church History. The Rev. 
Drs. Magie, Maclean, and N. L. Rice, and 
the Hon. George Sharswood, all new mem- 
bers, met with the Board for the first time, 
and subscribed the usual pledge. The Rev. 
Dr. Phillips, of New York, was unanimous- 
ly chosen President; Dr. Snodgrass first 
Vice-President, and Dr. John C. Backus, of 
Baltimore, second Vice-President. 

Dr. Snodgrass, principal, and Dr. Potts, 
alternate, appointed to give the charge to 
the Professor elect, being both absent, the 
Board appointed Dr. Krebs, of New York, 
to this duty, with less than two hours for 
preparation. The services were held in the 
First Presbyterian church, where the pro- 
cession of students, faculty, and directors, 
formed at the Seminary chapel, met an in- 
telligent audience, which was large, consid- 
ering the inclemency of the day. Dr. 
Phillips presided, and offered a prayer of 
great fervency, and scriptural beauty, and 
pertinence to the interesting occasion. The 
pledge was read aloud by the new Professor, 
from that old matriculation book, which 
contains all the pledges and signatures of 
directors, professors, and students, from the 
foundation of the Seminary. The formulas 
were written more than forty-nine years 
ago, in that beautiful round hand for 
which the venerable Dr. McDowell was 
noted. Two pages had been filled with the 
form, and the subscriptions of others, be- 
ginning with Archibald Alexander; and 
Dr. Moffat’s name was put down at the. 
head of a third page, which it may take 
another half century to fill. 

Dr. Krebs then delivered the charge, 


with that propriety, force, and eloquence 
which none but a richly furnished mind, 


an earnest heart, and a ‘tongue like the 
pen of a ready writer,” could improvise. 
We are sorry that Chicago did not obtain 
the man of her choice;' but glad that 
Princeton atill retains the service of a Di- 
rector who, for twenty years, has been punc- 
tual to a proverb in waiting on this respon- 
sibility, and doing every thing else in his 
power, to promote the welfare of the Semi- 


nary. 

Dr. Moffat followed with his Inaugural 
Address. Original thought, copious learn- 
ing, and the ardour of child-like piety, char- 
acterized the discourse throughout. His 
subject was the influence of the Church, 
and her history, in all ages, upon the civili- 
zation of the world; on which it was shown, 
with rich induction of facts, and affluence 
of classical allusions in style, that all the 
successive civilizations of the world have 
followed invariably the type given in the 
ordinations and usages of revealed religion; 
and that the successive dispensations, with 
which the Church has been unfolded, have 
had an imperial influence to the ends of the 
earth, even over nations not yet irradiated 


| with the light of truth, from the inspiration 


of God. 

Dr. Moffat has entered on his work with 
remarkable interest to the students; and, 
by his uncommon maturity in historical 
knowledge, his large and varied accom- 
plishments in general literature, his attrac- 
tive manners, and rare tact as a teacher, 
he has taken a position at once which many 
other able men, when elected Professors, 
must attain -by slow and laborious prepara- 
tion. 

The Institution is now fully manned. 
And besides its corps of five regular Pro- 
fessors, all engaged exclusively in the ser- 
vice of the Seminary, it has now connected 
with it, as special lecturers, two of the most 
able and distinguished men of the age— 
Arnold Guyot, LL.D., and Lyman H. At- 
water, D.D,, to lecture on the relations of 
science, physical and metaphysical, to re- 
vealed religion. | 

Contrary to expectation, in such times 
as these, the accession of new students is 
large—double of what it was last year at 
this time. The last Senior Class, number- 
ing sixty—the largest ever graduated at 
any Theological Seminary in the country— 
will be succeeded by a new Junior Class of 
equal number, not to speak of other new 
students admitted to the higher classes. 
They come, as usual, from every part of 
our loyal country, and from «parts beyond.”’ 
Probably the representation was never so 
expanded in colleges and territory, even 
before the days of this sad rebellion. From 
Nova Scotia to Missouri, and from Canada 
to Kentucky, the hope of the Church is 
still persisting to cheer, with its attendance, 
the mother of seminaries. 

The Board of Directors authorized the 
Faculty to make arrangements for a semi- 
centennial celebration next year. It is an 
interesting fact, that one of the original 
Directors yet lives—Dr. McDowell of Phil- 
adelphia—and one of the first class yet 
stands in his lot, with eminent usefulness— 
Dr. Weed, of Wheeling, Virginia. May 
they both survive to honour a jubilee in 
1862! 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERIAL PROCEEDINGS. 
PRESBYTERY OF WEST LEXINGTON. 


At a meeting of West Lexington Presby- 
tery, held in Mount Sterling, Kentucky, 
September 11th, 12th, and 13th, 1861, 
during which time there were thirteen 
ministers and thirteen ruling elders pre- 
sent, on the third day a minute was passed 


unanimously, (with the exception of some 


opposition to a clause in the last paragraph, ) 
of which the following is a true and literal 
copy. J. K. Lyte, Stated Clerk. 


‘The Presbytery of West Lexington, 
considering the unhappy condition of the 
country, and the consequent peril which 
hangs over the Church of God; and consid- 
ering that the minute with regard to a 
general fast adopted by the late General 
Assembly of our Church, has been made 
the occasion of a schism in the body of the 
Presbyterian Church in this country, feels 
it to be its duty, as a court of Jesus Christ, 
to make the following deliverance: 

“1. The General Assembly of 1861 was, 
according to the Constitution of our Church, 
a high spiritual ccurt, which stood in the 
place of the entire Presbyterian Church, 
whose Synods, Presbyteries, church ses- 
sions, and congregations constituted the 
denomination of which that Assembly was 
the highest tribunal. It follows that the 
deliverances of that Assembly, though they 
are neither irrevocable nor infallible, are 
entitled to our highest and most respectful 
consideration; and even when we may be 
obliged to dissent from them, it becomes us 
to do so without bitterness or violence. It 
follows, also, that all the general deliver- 
ances, of whatever kind, ought to be made 
by it with a due and equal regard to the 
condition, the duty, and the interest of 
every part of the Church; and that in times 
of great excitement and peril, it is most 
specially the duty of the Assembly of the 
whole Church, to avoid all injustice, and 
injury, to any particular portion. It appears 
to us that the General Assembly of 1861, 
in some parts of the minute above specified, 
departed from the course required by these 
great and unquestionable truths, by requir- 
ing of a great number of the office-bearers 
and members of the Church, the perform- 
ance of acts, which had no other formal 
obligation but the order of the Assembly, 
and which could not be performed without 
danger to life, to character, to property, and 
to usefulness, on the part of many thousands 
of pious persons—members of the Presbyte- 
rian Church. 

‘¢2. But more than this; it is our deli- 
berate jadgment that the General Assembly 
was in error, as to the fundamental princei- 
ples upon which the objectionable parts of 
the deliverance alluded to above rested for 
their support. It is undoubtedly certain, 
that the Assembly had no authority, either 
from Christ or from the Constitution of the 
Church, to require, or even advise, the tens 
of thousands of Presbyterians who are citi- 
zens of the States which had seceded from 
the United States, and are at war with them, 
to revolt against the actual governments 
under which they live; nor should it, under 
the pretext of a general fast, have required 
them to perform acts, which the Assembly 
could not fail to know, would subject them 
to criminal prosecutions, and in the present 
condition of things, probably destroy the 
Presbyterian Church throughout consider. 
able portions of at least ten States. This 
aspect of the matter seems to us perfectly 
conclusive, even upon the admission that 
the subject matter of the minute of the 
Assembly was clearly within the jurisdic- 
tion of the court, and even upon the fur- 
ther admission that it was wise and proper 
for the Assembly to take action upon it at 
that time, the objection we make is that the 
particular view taken, and the general order 
given, and the fundamental priaciples on 
which all rested, were erroneous and de- 
structive. The Assembly ought, by no 
means, to have taken any action that neces- 
sarily involved the idea that it required any 
members of the Charch, as a Christian duty, 
to revolt against any actual government un- 
der which they lived. | 

“3. While this Presbytery feels clear in 
this disapprobation of certain parts and 
principles of the aforesaid minute of the 
Assembly, we are equally clear in the con- 
viction that the schism threatened in large 
portions of the seceded States, and actually 
accomplished in certain parts of them, finds 
no sufficient justification in any thing done 


| 
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by the Assembly. For no one ought to 
suppose that any attempt would be made 
by the Church to enforce the erroneous 
principles of the particular minute of the 
Assembly which gave offence; nor has an 

one the right to assert that the Church wi 

not, after due consideration, adopt and utter 
principles which are true on the whole sub- 
ject. Moreover, if, in the providence of 
God, the Presbyterian Church had to be 
divided, surely that should have been done 
in a manner, with a spirit, and upon princi- 
widely different from occur- 


‘4, With these views, and deploring the 
evils and miseries of these sad times, this 
Presbytery exhorts all who are under its 
care to cultivate a spirit of mutual forbear- 
ance, to render obedience to the laws, to 
study the peace of the Church, and to re- 
member that God’s cause is in some degree 
committed to them, and God’s eye is con- 
tinually upon then.” 


For the Presbyterian. 
CONGREGATIONAL MEETING. 


At a meeting of the congregation of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Port Richmond, 
Pennsylvania, called by order of the Cen- 
tral Presbytery, on Tuesday evening, 17th 
inst., to take into consideration the request 
of the pastor, Rev. James G. Shinn, to 
Presbytery, to be released from his charge 


received the appointment of chaplain to the 
Twenty-third Regiment of Pennsylvania 
Volunteers, the following resolutions were 
offered and unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, 1. That it is with unfeigned 
regret that we contemplate the removal 


faithfully, and in the face of many discour- 
aging circumstances, laboured in the midst 
of us for nine years, in word and doctrine, 
and whom we all respect as an upright and 
honourable Christian gentleman, and most 
devoted evangelical minister. 

Resolved, 2. That as Mr. Shinn’a wishes 
to be released from this charge are very de- 
cided, we do coneur in requesting the Pres- 
bytery to accede to his request. 

The above is a correct extract from the 
minutes. JosePH Buack, Sec’ y. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE LADIES’ AID of PHILADELPHIA 


Although the rations supplied by the 
government for our army are comparatively 
liberal, there are some articles which, added 
occasionally, would prove grateful to the 
palate, ‘and conducive to the health and 
spirit of the soldier. As among these we 
would enumerate good butter, dried beef, 
dried fruits, apple-butter, pickles, tea, and 
chocolate. To these may be added, for 
hospital use, to be dispensed by direction 
of the surgeon, wine, brandy, ale, preserved 
fruits, farina, arrow-root, jellies, crackers, 
white sugar; and, for acid drinks, citric 
acid and oil of lemons. Other suitable 
articles will be suggested by the kind con- 
sideration of our female friends. 

In the way of clothing, for either camp 
or hospital use, we would name woollen 


and pillows. ‘Such is the wear and tear 
of socks or stockings, that donations in this 
form must be always highly acceptable. 


mind is urgently needed. Religious and 
temperance tracts, and larger books, pam- 
phlets, periodicals, and newspapers, are 
eagerly sought after, to relieve the tedium 
of camp life. 

When we consider the privations and 
hardships, not to speak of the dangers, to 
which our patriotic volunteers are exposed 
for us, we cannot but be willing to make 
many sacrifices for them. Let, then, every 
woman in the land give some evidence of 
her willingness to alleviate their burdens; 
let us manifest our sympathy, by sharing 
with them the good things with which a 
kind Providence may have favoured us— 
all that we can do for them, would be an 
inadequate reward for their services to us, 
and to our country. 

The association named at the head of 
this article has established, at Washington, 
a Depository for hospital stores, and has 


committed it to the care of ladies eminently 


worthy of the trust. 

Contributions in money will be carefully 
expended in the purchase of needful arti- 
cles, which, together with donations of 
clothing, food, medicine, and reading mat- 
ter, will be forwarded to the Depository, 
and then promptly, and with proper dis- 
crimination, distributed among the soldiers, 
especially among the sick and wounded. 

Such donations may be sent, freight pre- 
paid, to “‘The Ladies’ Aid, care of J. P. 


phia.”’ 

Letters may be addressed to Mrs. Joel 
Jones, President of the Ladies’ Aid, No. 
625 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 


RELIGION IN THE NAVY. 


PENNSYLVANIA SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY 


At a meeting of the Board of Managers 
of this Society, held September 20th, 1861, 
the importance of supplying all government 
vessels leaving the port of Philadelphia with 
religious reading, was brought up for their 
consideration. It has been ascertained that 
very few of our war vessels are supplied 
with chaplains. Some of these vessels have 
left the Navy Yard on a cruise, with from 
three to five hundred men on board, thus 
going to sea without a religious instructor; 
whereupon it was, on motion, 

Resolved, That all the receipts of this So- 
ciety, until the first of January, 1862, (after 
paying the usual expenses), s be appro- 
priated to purchasing religious reading, to be 
placed on board government vessels, and ves- 


port. that the Rev. Mr. Bonhomme, 
now acting for the Corresponding Secretary, 
present this as an important object and claim, 
in making collections. 

Also, Resolved, That Rev. Mr. Bonhomme 
superintend the supplying to such vessels of 
suitable books, tracts, and papers, as may be 
donated or purchased for this 

Any books, pamphlets, and papers of the 
above character, may be sent to the Bible 
House, north-west corner of Seventh and 
Walnut streets, Philadelphia, directed to 
the Pennsylvania Seaman’s Friend Society. 
Donations in money to be handed to the 
Rev. Mr. Bonhomme, or sent to the Treas- 
urer, John H. Atwood, Keq., No. 5 Walaut 
street. A. G. Corrin, President. 

J. H. Arwoop, Treasurer. 


J. M. Harpsr, Secretary. 


Special Religious Services ia Scotland. 


Special religious services continue to be 
held in a number of places in Scotland 
and although the novelty connected wi 
them has now disappeared, considerable 
interest still appears to be felt, in many 
cases, while in other cases the attendance 
is very limited. A correspondent informs 
us that a series of these services were held 
at Lumsden, Auchendoir, and Aberdeen- 
shire, on the 24th, 25th, and 26th alts. 
They were well attended, there being from 
eight to nine hundred persons present at 


ther was unfavourable, and the in-door 
meetings being crowded. The meetings 
were all very interesting and solemnizing. 


—Edin. Witness. 


of this church, in consequence of his having 


from among us of Mr. Shinn, who has 


socks, grey flannel shirts, sheets, blankets, 


Nor should we forget that food for the - 


Rhoads, No. 701 Walnut street, Philadel- 


sels — by government leaving this — 
n 


the outer-door meetings, although the wea- 
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‘THE SEAT OF WAR IN 


MISSOURI. 


WAR NEWS. 


Our readers are well aware that there are, 
exclusive of naval operations, four seats of 
war, viz: on the line of the Potomac, in West- 
ern Vicginia, in Missouri, and also in Ken- 
tucky. Although the preparations are on an 
enlarged scale on the first of these, and pro- 
bably 300,000 belligerents are in the near 
neighbourhood of each other, nothing beyond 
skirmishing between outposts has occurred. 
It is thought that the Confederates must very 
soon force battle, or be demoralized. In Mis- 
souri, there has been much fighting, with a 

rospect of much more. In Western Virginia, 

neral Rosencrans has to contend inst 
large forces, commanded by Lee, Floyd, and 
Wise, and thus far he has established his re- 
mutation as a skilful soldier. In Kentucky, 
fight has not commenced, but in all likeli- 
hood soon will. General Anderson, of Sumter 
celebrity, is in command of the de ent. 
In a few weeks there will be, in all directions, 
t and startling events. May God save 

he Union. 

—Some 700 Creeks, and a portion of Chero- 
kees, Choctaws, and Chickasaws have joined 
the rebels, influenced by Albert Pike, ex- 
Superintendent Rector, and other Southerners, 
who have been counselling the chiefs, and 
threatening an incursion of 20,000 Texans, to 
lay waste their country, and destroy the in- 
habitants. Yet, while the half-breeds have 
proved false, the pure Indians remain true, 
and civil war among these tribes may result. 
The rebel Indians are trating many out- 
rages, and the lives of Unionists are not safe. 
Teachers and superintendents, who express 
loyal sentiments, are driven from the reserva- 
tion. Troops are needed to protect the loyal 
Indians—a want which was anticipated by the 
Indian Bureau,:which called for soldiers some 
months since. These tribes have been seduced 
by the artful representations of secessionists, 
and have madly gone into a war which will 
probably end in their extermination. 

.—The rebel Governor of Kentucky, Magof- 
fin, mee sae tried to obstruct the loyal Legis- 
latare of the State, by vetoing the bill appoint- 
ing General Anderson to command the State 
Union volunteers; but both Houses, by the 


requisite vote, again passed the bill over the 
veto. 


' —A recent copy of the Charleston Mercury 
contains an editorial article, in which it speaks 
of the bad food furnished by the Commissariat 
at Richmond. -It speaks of ‘‘fifteen thousand 
troops now lying sick, scattered all around 
Manassas.” ft de that the Commissary De- 
— “furnish raw wheat flour, and leave 
e r soldiers to work it into a dough, 
which has proved more fatal to the army than 
Yankee rifles and cannon.” In the same paper 
it is also stated that “‘the number of disabled 
volunteers in Richmond increases with each 
day’s arrival from Manassas. On a recent 
Sunday, the Central cars brought down 100 
’ of the sick, who were immediately distributed 
in the different hospitals. An arrival on Mon- 
day morning added 150 patients to the list.” 
—Jeff. Thompson, the notorious leader of 
the Confederates in Missouri, with unparal- 
leled barbarity threatened, in a proclamation, 
that for every member of the Missouri State 
Guard, or soldier of the Confederate States 
who shall be put to death in pursuance of 
the order of General Fremont, that he will 
“bang, draw, and quarter a minion of said 
Abraham Lincoln.” According to the law 
books, this punishment consists in this, that 
the culprit “‘be hanged by the neck, and cut 
down alive, and then his entrails taken out 
and burned before his face, and his head cut 
off, and his body divided into four quarters, 
and his head and quarters disposed of at the 
King’s pleasure”—or Jeff. Thompson’s pleas- 


ure. 

—lIllinois has furnished forty-seven regi- 
ments, and is rapidly organizing thirteen more, 
in addition to the thousands of troops she has 
furnished to Missouri regiments. Ina short 
time she will have supplied the Government 
with 60,000 troops, and good ones, too; sturdy, 
‘brave, docile, and loyal men, who are willing 
to fight for the Union, and suffer for it. 

—A company of United States cavalry, with 
a company of infantry and a field-piece, attack- 
ed a rebel camp in Hardy county, Virginia, 
on the 12th inst., and scattered them in all 
directions, capturing their camp, arms, pro 
visions, &c., taking a number of prisoners, 
and wounding several. On the same day, in 
the same county, near Barboursville, a United 
States force, under Colonel Ziegler, attacked 
250 rebels while drilling, and scattered them 
at the first fire. The Golonel and two men 
were captured, and several were killed and 

—The Jewish Messenger alludes to the patri- 
otic action of the Jews as follows:—‘‘In the 
army of the Union, our people will be found 
to occupy no insignificant part, taking into 
consideration their comparative fewness of 
numbers. Commissioned and non-commis- 
sioned officers, as well as privates of the Jew- 
ish faith there are many; some, in command 
of fine regiments and gallant companies, have 
made their mark already; some have been 
stricken down by the hand of the destroyer; 
some have received wounds which a lifetime 
may not heal; but, on the whole, they have 
been singularly blessed. The patriotism of 
our community has manifested itself in various 
ways; the unwonted spectacle of the star 
spangled banner floating from a Jewish syna- 
gogae, has become an every-day sighs oe 

onday of 


Missouri, was on 
last week, besi and summoned to surren- 
der by Gen Price’s rebel army, 15,000 


strong, but returned a defiant answer; where- 


apes the assault commenced, and continued | 
I day, and the next day, the rebels being’ 


repulsed with great loss. Colonel Mulligan, 
in command, had but 3500 men, and exhibited 
great gallantry. Expected reinforcements not 
aving arrived, and the troops having been 
destitute of water for more than two days, 
were compelled to surrender. When the dis- 
ity of forces is taken into view, and the 
remarkable fatigues and sufferings from thirst 
of the Federal troops, they deserve great ap- 
——. instead of censure. The result is to be 
ented, and reflections have been cast, al- 
though we hope unjustly, on General Fremont, 
for a failurein sending fo reinforcements, 
The losses on both sides are variously esti- 
mated. The taken by Price, the 
rebel commander, have been released on pa- 
role, exclusive of the commiesioned officers. 

— Kansas City, . 19.—Fifteen bundred 
men, under Colonel Smith, overtook three 
thousand secessionists as they were crossing 
the river at Blue Mills Landing, on the 17th, 
and routed them, killing between 
one hun d 


—St. Louis, Sept. 21.—Two fights occurre 


at Blue Mills Landing on the 17th inst., the 
first between five hundred of the 3d Iowa regi- 
ment, with one piece of artillery, under Lieut. 
Col. Scott, and 4000 rebels. After a desperate 
struggle of several hours duration, in which 
Lieut. Col. Scott lost 120 killed and wounded, 
and all his horses, he retreated slowly for 
half a mile, hauling his cannon by hand, 
when he took a position on an eminence and 
waited an attack, but the enemy did not pur- 
sue. Not long after, Col. Smith’s command, 
with four pieces of artillery, approached Blue 
Mills by another route, and engaged and 
routed the rebels as they were about crossing 
the river. 

—Gen. Anderson had issued his proclama- 
tion to the people of Kentucky, in which he 
calls on them to defend their State against 
(Ky.) Sept. 22.—A skirmish 

—Fra y. . 22.—A skirmis 
took place between the Home Guard and some 
of Zollicoffer’s men at Barbourville, on Wednes- 
day, but no damage was done. The fight was 
renewed on Thursday, when seven confederates 
were killed. One of the Home Guard received 
six wounds, but none of them are fatal. One 
of the Home Guard was taken prisoner. 
There were 37 Home Guards and 300 con- 
federates in the engagement. It is under- 
stood that some eight regiments of Indiana 
troops have been ordered across the Ohio river 
into Kentucky. Governor Morton, accom- 
panied by Col. Wood, was in Louisville yes- 
terday, consulting with the Kentucky authori- 
ties, and the Home Guards of the border 
counties have been ordered to hold themselves 
in readiness for immediate service. Great en- 
thusiasm was manifested at Louisville to-day, 
at the successive arrival of troops from the 
North, destined to form a portion of our ad- 
vance. 


Foreign Items. 


IMpoRTATION OF Nuns.—The Peninsu- 
lar and Oriental Company’s steamer Sultan, 
which arrived at Southampton, England, 
recently, from Lisbon, brought a curious 
consignment amongst its cargo. It consist- 
ed of twelve nuns, of the convent of Sion 
House, who return to England from Lisbon, 
for the purpose of setting up an establish- 
ment somewhere in Dorsetshire. They 
carry with them the stone cross which once 
stood over the gateway of Sion House, Isle- 
worth, and some other medizval and equally 
useless rubbish. This order of nuns has 
been settled in Lisbon since the year 1595; 
but there being now more religious liberty 
in England than in Portugal, and more ap- 


‘parent prospects there for the prosperity of 


the order, the sisterhood have determined 
to return to England. It is said that the 
Duke of Northumberland, to whose ancestors 
the ancient Sion House, with its lands, was 
granted by Henry VIII., has given the nuns 
a handsome donation, to assist them in de- 
fraying the expenses of their journey and 
change of establishment. 


EXCLUDED FROM THE ALLIANCE.—The 
Arian Company of Pastors at Geneva is 
tormented by the thought of the position in 
which the Evangelical Alliance has placed 
that heterodox body. They are indignant 
that a great (icumenical assembly should 
unite within the walls of their famous city, 
Christians from all countries, and yet ex- 
clude from their ample circle those who, 
like themselves, deny the Godhead of our 
blessed Lord. The testimony of the Alli- 
ance must issue in good. 

Popery IN THE ARMy.—Qur readers 
may be astonished to see that nearly 145 
Popish priests are now employed as offici- 
ating chaplains to our soldiers in Great 
Britain and Ireland, exclusive of our colo- 
nies and India, at a cost to the nation dur- 
ing the past year of $23,725. To these 
must be added twenty-one Popish priests 
appointed as commissioned chaplains, and 
permanently ranked as officers. But this is 
not all. Nearly $3000 has been expended 
in circulating Popish books among our sol- 
diers. And if we embrace India in our 
estimate, not less than $90,000 a year are 
expended by the nation in disseminating 
the worst errors of Popery, in connection 
with the British army.— Bulwark. 


PURCHASE BY THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON 
AT Rome.—The Paris Moniteur announces, 
in the following terms, an acquisition made 
by the Emperor of the French :—‘The 
Emperor has just purchased out of his privy 
purse, the portion of the Mont Palatine 
which is comprised under the name of the 
Farnese Gardens, and which belonged to 
the King of Naples. The ground purchased 
by his Majesty is not less than eighteen 
acres in extent. It includes the famous 
ruins of the Palace of the Czsars. M. 
Pietro Rosa, author of the large archzologi- 
cal and topographical map of Latium, has 
been appointed Conservator of the Palace of 
the Caesars, and is, at the same time, to be 
director of the excavations, which will com- 
mence in November next.” 


Honsety WELL REWARDED.—Recently, 
a clergyman on a visit at Maidstone, Eng- 
land, gave a Testament to a poor man who 
had come into the neighbourhood for the 
hop-picking, and after the man had gone 
away, on opening the book, he found it to 
contain four $25 notes, left in it by mistake. 
He hastened to restore them to the owner, 
who was so pleased with this act of honesty, 
that he completely fitted out the man and 
his family with shoes and clothes. 


Kew GARDENS, AND THE GREAT Ex- 
HIBITION OF 1862.—The beautiful ribbon 
flower-bed, fifty feet in length, by seven in 
breadth, is still the one leading attraction 
of the season. The flowers are now exceed- 
ingly brilliant, being at the climax of their 
autumnal beauty. All the great centres of 
Koglish ind are sending agents and 
artista to eopy it, as a design and pattern 
for part of @ goods they are making for 
the great Exhibition of next year, viz — 
Manchester, prints, chintz, draperies, &c. ; 
Coventry, ribbons; Kidderminster, carpets; 
Glasgow, muslins, shawls, &.; Yorkshire, 


coloured table covers; Belfast, damask table 
linen, &c.; Nottingham, lace; Macclesfield, 
Derby, and Spitalfields, silks, embroideries, 
&c.; Dublin, mixed fabrics; Paisley, Scotch 
goods and window muslins; Bradford, mo- 
reens and damasks; Clerkenwell, artificial 
flowers; and the potteries, china and porce- 
lain. A lady of title has ordered to be 
manufactured for her fifty yards of stair- 
carpeting, and a drawing-room carpet, the 
border of which will be an exact imitation 
of the above, and the centre, copies of many 
of the circular flower-beds in various parts 
of the gardens. 


A Dissentina Cotony IN New ZEa- 
LAND.—A scheme is on foot for founding a 
colony in New Zealand, to consist of Dis- 
senters. A pioneer party is to leave Eng- 
land in the autumn of the present year, and 
the main settlement party will follow about 
six months later. The new settlement is to 
be founded in the province of Auckland. 


DreaTH OF ANOTHER ALPINE TouRIST.— 
The Swiss papers record another accident to 
Alpine tourists. The victim on this occa- 
sion is Madame Fanny Garnier, of Paris, 
who was travelling with her husband in the 
Bernese Oberland, and fell into a torrent 
called the Lutschine, at Grundewald, where 
she was drowned, in spite of all efforts 
save her. 


Expunsion. —At Rome, the Jesuits 
have, with the greatest boldness and promp- 
titude, expelled from their school one In- 
nocent Silvani, a boy of nine years of age, 
for having (suadente Diavolo) written 
V. V. V. E. (Viva Vittor Emmanuel!) on 
the shutters. 


PRESBYTERIAN MIssIons TO EASTERN 
Ararica.—The Rev. Mr. Stewart has lately 
left for the East Coast, to inquire what 
opening there is for the establishment of 
missions on the track of Dr. Livingstone. 
He has been sent out at the cost of some 
gentlemen in Glasgow and Edioburgh.— 
African Times. 

Crrcte Rounp THE Sun.—A curious 


phenomenon was visible at Montreal, Can-. 


ada, on the 16th ult. To the unscientific 
eye, it consisted of an intensely bright 


circle of rose-coloured light, surrounding | 


the sun ata distance of about one-eighth 
of: the visible heavens, which circle was 
intersected by another of a dim grey col- 
our; each circle being about the width of, 
and as clearly defined as a rainbow. 


RomisH “ExorcismM!”—A curious in- 
stance of the power of priestcraft in ex- 
citing nervous accidents, has been brought 
before the public, in one of our new de- 
partments, Haute Savoie, in which the 
exorcisms exercised on one poor girl of 
thirteen, who fancied herself possessed, 
had the effect of producing the same hal- 
lucination in hundreds of her companions. 
The epidemic had been going on for sev- 
eral years. Lately, however, the govern- 
ment sent down some medical men, who, 
after advising and obtaining the dismissal 
of the local clergy, have had the seventy 
or eighty remaining sufferers removed to 
different localities, where change of air, 
scene, and occupation, it is hoped, will 
effect acure. The chief exorcist has dis- 
appeared; it is supposed that the ecclesias- 
tical superiors have concealed him in some 
convent.— Corr. London News of Churches. 


FrencH PARAGRAPH BIBLE.—We are 
glad to hail at last the long desired boon 
of a good paragraph and parallel Bible in 
French, which the French and Foreign 
Bible Society has just given us in a small 
portable form.—Zbid. 


SABBATH OBSERVANCE IN THE CHAN- 
NEL FieetT.—The efforts made by the Scot- 
tish Sabbath Alliance, to prevent the dese- 
cration of last Sabbath by admission of the 
public upon that day on board of the portion 
of the fleet moored off Greenock, appears to 
have been successful. A deputation was 
courteously received, and told by Captain 
Fellowes that there was to be no admission 
on board to the public on Sabbath, that 
being a rule to be strictly enforced with 
reference to all the ships.—Zdin. Witness. 
The same paper adds, that last Sunday, the 
Cardiff Castle and the Emperor steamers 
came down from Glasgow, well filled with 
passengers to visit the fleet, but, in accord- 
ance with instructions received from Rear- 
Admiral Smart, neither of them were al- 
lowed to come alongside. 


PERSECUTION OF PROTESTANTS IN 
France.—M. Theordore Muret has pub- 
lished in the Journal de Rouen the following 
statement, showing the persecution to which 
Protestants are subjected in certain com- 
munes of the department of the Eure: 
‘‘It is now from ten to twelve years since 
nearly the entire population of St. Oppor- 
tune and Fumechon embraced the Protest- 
ant faith. Nobody has a right to ask them 
what their motive was for so doing. It is 
certain that they proved their sincerity and 
constancy, not only by the length of time 
they adhered to their adopted faith, but, 
what is more decisive, by the pecuniary 
sacrifices they made for it. Notwithstand- 
ing their moderate means, they stopped at 
no sacrifice to build a Protestant church at 
Fumechon, and to erect a school-house at 
St. Opportune. As to the question of pub- 
lic order, that honest, laborious, and peace- 
able population did not give the slightest 
cause forcomplaint. The authorities, never- 
theless, persist in refusing permission to 
open the church at Fumechon. The school 
at St. Opportune is likewise interdicted, 
thougk the Protestant worship is — 
in the locality where instruction is forbidden. 
Now, is not the school the natural and 
indispensable complement of the Church?” 
What makes the matter worse is, that the 
Protestants in the Eure are not liable to the 
objection made to the Protestants of the 
Haute Vienne—that they do not belong to 


the Protestant Church officially recognized 
by the State. The Protestants of the Eure 
are subject to the Consistory of Rouen, and 
this Consistory has for years remonstrated 
against the persecution which the Protest- 
Fumechon and St. Opportune have 
suffere 


General Ftems. 


New Booxs.—The book trade is reviv- 
ing. We are to have a new book of 
McCosh’s, from the Carters, and one from 
Gaussen, on the Canon, with Dr. Brown’s 
Exposition of the Hebrews, from the same 
house. Scribner annouaces Lectures on 
the Science of Language, by Max Muller. 
Francis Bowen, of Boston, has prepared 
Hamilton’s Metaphysics, for the use of col- 
leges and private students. 


_EPIscOoPALIANISM IN WESTERN VIR- 
GINIA.—From a letter in the last number 
of the Episcopal Recorder, we learn that it 
is very doubtfal whether a single clergyman 
of the Episcopal Church is left in Western 
Virginia. The two rectors in Wheeling, 
Virginia, are gone, and in other parishes, 
the pronunciamento of Bishop Meade has 
prostrated the churches, and forced the 
ministers tofeave. There was not a cleri- 
cal member of the Convention, from the 
West, at Richmond, in May. 


THe SouTHERN LUTHERAN.—The first 
number of this paper was issued August 3, 
1861, in Charleston, South Carolina, by a 
committee of Lutheran ministers, of the 
South Carolina Synod, with Dr. Bachman, 
LL.D., at their head. 


ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION.—On Sep- 
tember 23, 1857, a noon-day prayer-meet- 
ing was inaugurated in the Fulton street 
church, in New York, and was immediately 
followed by similar movements in all the 
principal cities in the Union. The anni- 
versary was duly observed in Philadelphia, 
on Monday, 23d inst. at the prayer-meeting 
at the Sansom street church. There was a 
good attendance, much larger than on ordi- 
nary occasions. 


Mr. SpurGEeon.—A letter from London 
says :—‘ Mr. Spurgeon seems to retain his 
position, but though I went once to hear 


him, that I might learn the secret of his. 


success, I failed to do so. His gestures are 
few and natural, his manner and style un- 
ambitious, and altogether he is very far re- 
moved from that most detestable thing we 
denominate a sensation preacher. The new 
building lately finished for him is admirably 
arranged, his immense audience of six of 
seven thousand being brought within conve- 
nient distance of his voice, which, so far as 
I could judge, seemed to fill the house with- 
out any extra exertion. I have heard a good 
deal of music of one kind and another since 
I came to London, but before all other ex- 
hibitions in this way, I remember Old Hun- 


dred, as on that bright Sunday morning at | 


least three thousand voices joined in its per- 
formance.” 


REVIVAL IN Boston.—We are glad to 
learn that the Rev. E. P. Hammond’s 
earnest labours at the Salem Street Church, 
in Boston, are meeting with success. A 
large number remained after the service on 
Sunday night, September 15th, for personal 
conversation, and some are already looking 
with faith and trust to the Saviour of sin- 
ners. On a recent Tuesday evening, a ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. Dr. Kirk, 
and not less than twenty persons, we are 


informed, remained after the service for 


personal inquiry and conversation, some of 
them under deep conviction. 


Rev. Dr. BetHune Gornc ABROAD.— 
We understand that it is the intention of 
the Rev. Dr. Bethune to spend the winter 
in the south of Europe, for the more per- 


fect recovery of his health, which has not | 


been fully re-established since his illness in 
1859. His efforts during the last summer 
and spring to arouse the patriotic feelings 
of the people in support of the govern- 
ment, added to his labours as pastor of the 


Twenty-first street Reformed Dutch Church, 


New York, have so far overtasked his ener- 


this is an item of expenditure, which 


for the present, will probably suffer some 
curtailment. 
Deceased Bisuors.—A monument has 
lately been erected in Mount Olivet Ceme- 
tery, Baltimore, to the memory of Francis 
ary, the apostle of American Method- 
ism, which also bears the honoured names 
of Enoch Joho Emory, and Beverly 
Waugh, who succeeded him in the Episco- 
pal office. 


Domestic Aews. 


National Loan is succeed- 
ng the most sanguine expectations. 
The subscriptions of the people 
as in excess of eighteen millions already, and 
daily augmenting. Treasury notes are taken 
with avidity in the army, as the best possible 
investment of money not now needed. It is 
beginning to be hoped that we shall be able 
to farnish from the nation itself all the money 
needed for the conduct of the war. . 


How Sours Carouina Once Decipev.—“ In 
the case of the State vs. Hunt, in South Caro- 
lina, in 1835, (2 Hill’s S. C. Rep., 1,) the 
subject of allegiance, and to whom due under 
the Constitution of the United States, was 
profoundly discussed, and it was declared by 
a majority of the Court of Appeals that the 
citizens owed allegiance to the United States, 
and subordinately to the State under which 
they lived; that allegiance was not now used 
in the feudal sense, arising out of the doctrine 
of tenure, and that we owed allegiance to both 
Governments, to the extent of the constitutional 
powers existing in each. The Court held that 
an oath prescribed by an act of the Legislature 
of December, 1833, to be taken by every mili- 
tia officer, that he should faithful and true 
allegiance bear to the State of South Carolina, 
was unconstitutional and void, as being incon- 
sistent with the allegiance of the citizens of 
the Federal Government. The Court conse- 
quently condemned the ordinance of the Con- 
vention of South Carolina of November, 1832, 
as containing unsound and heretical doctrine, 
when it declared that the allegiance of the 
citizen was due to the State, and obedience 
only, and not allegiance, could be due to any 
other delegated power.” 


ComMMISSION TO THE WorLD’s Farr, 1862.— 
The magi gentlemen have been appointed 
by the President to compose the Commission: 
William H. Seward, Caleb B. Smith, Edward 
Everett, LL.D., Joseph Henry, LL.D., Rubert 


~B. Minturn, J. Dawson Coleman, John H. 


gies, that he is constrained to seek temporary | 


quiet and refreshment in a foreign land. He 


does not resign his pastoral office, but the | 


Consistory of the church have kindly con- 
sented to his absence until his health is 
entirely restored. 


AnoTHerR Goop ExampLe.—Our Min- 
ister to France, Mr. Dayton, recently de- 
clined an invitation of the Prussian ambas- 
sador to attend a festival in honour of the 
Shah’s birth-day, because the celebration 
took place on the Sabbath. 


A Fartture.—The Sunday edition of the 
New York Tribune, we are glad to see, is 
discontinued. 


Dr. Bonar.—A foreign correspondent 
of one of our religious journals says:—The 
Rev. Horatius Bonar preached, not many 
weeks since, in this neighbourhood, and I 
esteem it a piece of good fortune to have 
met with a man, every lineament of whose 
face so accords with the spirit and senti- 
ment of his writings, that one might almost 
select him from a crowd withoyt fear of 
mistake. I do not remember ever to have 
encountered a person whose every look and 
feature was so full of tenderness, and, if I 
may say so, of devotion. 


“Not EXPECTED” IN THAT CASE.—An- 
swer of old Mrs. Robinson (widow of the 
eminent professor of natural philosophy) to 
a gentleman whom she had invited to din- 
ner, and who had accepted the invitation, “If 
I’m spared :”—‘ Weel, weel, if ye’re dead, 
T’ll no expect you.” 


A Suspicious Box.—We understand 
that a suspicious-looking box was sent to 
the house of Rev. Mr. Moody the next 
morning after the collection for missionary 
purposes. It was delivered by a little girl, 
who said she had been requested to leave it 
at that house. The minister having some 
fears, from the weight of it, that mischief 
was intended, made his family retire from the 
house, after the maid had departed, and then 
putting the box in the hall, proceeded, with 
care, to cut the strings and remove the co- 
vering, when another box appeared, which 
was singularly nailed.. This he turned bot- 
tom side up, and commenced cutting through 
the bottom, as a safer mode of coming at its 
real contents. When the box was pene- 
trated, there was an appearance of gold, and 
the result of further incisions revealed— 
twelve hundred dollurs !—Methodist Mission 
Rooms. 


A CHapLAtn’s Pay.—The pay of a 
chaplain is that of a captain, $150 per 
month; or, by the recent decision of the 
War Department, the pay of a cavalry cap- 
tain, which is $60, three rations a day, 
valued at thirty-three cents, $8 a month for 
a servant, if he really has one, which will 
cost the chaplain $20 a month; forage val- 
ued at $8 a month, if he has a horse, which 
is about one-half the keeping of the horse 
will cost. But the horse and trappings, 
which will cost from $250 to $300, the 
chaplain must furnish himself; but if lost 
in the service, he will be paid for it by the 
Government, perhaps, at the end of the war. 
All else, including clothing, &c., he must 
buy himself. : 


Expenpitures Aproap.—In a letter to 
the Independent, Dr. Patton says it is esti- 


mated that there are abroad thirty thousand 


Americans, one-half of whom, at least, are 
absent a full year, and spend on an average 
two thousand dollars each. This amounts 
to thirty millions of dollars. The remaining 
fifteen thousand probably spend not less than 
one thousand dollars each, which, added to 
the other, makes the comfortable sum of 
forty five millions of dollars a year. This, 
as the doctor suggests, will partly account 
for the large amount of gold annually shipped 
from this country to Europe, over and above 
the ordinary demands of commerce. The 
United States is a pretty good customer to 
European railroads, steamboats, inns, and 
places of public entertainment generally. 


Klippart, James R. Partridge, B. P. Johnson, 
Richard Wallach, W. W. Seaton, and Joseph 
C. G. Kennedy. 


Barces Porcuasep ror THE Uss-or THE 
GovERNMENT.—One morning last week, eighty 
large coal barges were purchased in Pittsburg 
for Government purposes. It is said that a 
large number were also purchased at Cincin- 
nati. This indicates active operations at no 
distant day, and on a large scale, along the 
Mississippi. 

Sanitray States Gov- 
ERN MENT.—The folowing gentlemen have been 
appointed on the Sanitary Commission of the 
United States government from Philadelphia: 
G. B. Wood, M.D., Robley Dunglison,M.D. 
Prof. J. F. Frazer, Horace Binney, Jr., 
Sam’! D.Gross, M.D. | Rev. H. J Morton, 
Henry OC. Carey, Wilson Jewell, M. D., 
Rev. Albert Barnes, | Rev. H. W. Ducatchet, 
John C. Cresson, Francis G. Smith, MD. 


Tae Appts Crop.—In the scarcity of fruit in 
New England, and in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, it is consoling to read the following 
from the Rochester Union:—‘‘ Just now our 
market is overstocked with apples. The 
earlier varieties are freely offered, and sell 
from one dollar to one dollar and twenty-five 
cents per barrel, without the barrel. They 
are shipped to New York, and buyers here are 
advised that the New York market is glutted, 
hence there is no anxiety to purchase at cur- 
rent rates. We are not inclined to doubt that 
the crop of fall and winter apples hereabouts 
will be good; butin some localities it will be 
short, and fair prices for winter fruit may be 
expected.” 


More Weapons.—Sharps’ rifle factory are 
about to run 24 hours perday. The Inspector 
sends off now about 500 rifles a week, but this 
is not equal to the call for this formidable 
weapon. The additional four hours’ labour 
will make a vast difference in the performance 
of the works. 


Broxe Jart.—Auguste Brunette was the 
Roman Catholic priest who accused the 
Rev. C. Chiniquy with burning the Roman 
Catholic church at Bourbonais, in 1857, and 
for which Mr. Chiniquy brought action against 


him for slander, and obtained judgment for 


2500. Brunette gave security for the 
amount of the judgment, but finding himself 
afterwards unable to meet the obligation at 
the specified time, surrendered himself to the 
sheriff about six weeks ago, in order to save 
his sureties, and has been lying in jail since, 
until the night of the 27th ult., when he broke 
jail. The sheriff offers fifty dollars reward 
for his return, or any information by which he 
can get him.— Kankakee Gazette. 


Srampepe or Toree Hunprep Horses at 
Sr. Lovis.—On Saturday morning, 14th inst., 
about three hundred government horses, kept 
in an enclosure at St. Louis, became fright- 
ened by the breaking down of a slight fence, 
and made a stampede through the streets. 
They separated in two divisions, one rushing 
up, and: the other down the street. Five large 
government wagons encountered one division 
not far from the spot where the stampede 
began. The wagons were a short distance 
apart, and all the drivers except the first 
escaped. The horsés attached to the first 
wagon were knocked down and crushed to 
death. Two or three of those coming in 
sudden contact with the wagon, were crushed 
and trampled to death by those behind them. 
Some springing with their full weight upon 
the wagon, brought it to the ground, crushing 
the driver in a manner such as to occasion his 
death in a few hours afterward. The second 
wagon was likewise literally smashed to 
pieces, a dead horse being here also found 
beside the wreck. Eight or ten horses were 
found dead at various short distanccs from the 
lumber yard where they started, and two in- 
side the yard. The fact that the stampede 
was kept up for a great distance, is proved by 
the fact of dead horses being picked up at 
distances of two, three, and four miles away 
from the yard. Nearly all of the horses were 
recovered, and taken back to the yard. 


Foreign Hews. 


FROM BUROPE. 


Our latest European advices are by the steam- 
ers New York, Europa, and Saxonia. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Captain Walker, of the Galway line, has been 
appointed to the command of the Great Eastern. 
The London Telegraph and Star deny that the 
Great Eastern will take out the three regiments 
ordered to Canada on her next trip, about the 
middle of September. The London Times says 
Lord Clyde, accompanied by Major-General Eyre, 
left London on a recent Monday morning for Ber- 
lin. The Liverpool Albion says:—Mr. Clay, of 
the Mersey Steel Works, is engaged in the manu- 
facture of a gun of enormous size and power. It 
is said that the gun is to throw a shot of five 
hundred pounds, and that it will be ready for trial 
in three weeks. At a meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Bazele, of Manchester, read another 
paper on the cotton question, in which the com- 
mercial policy of the United States was bitterly 
denounced, and the expediency of England free- 
ing herself from dependence on America strongly 
urged. 

The policy of the English Government, in send- 
ing reinforcements of troops to Canada having 
been seriously questioned, the arrangements have 
been suspended for the present. It is expected a 
combined Anglo-French naval and military expe- 
dition will soon be organized against Mexico, to 
obtain redress for the injuries to British and French 
interests in that country. : 

The International Exhibition of 1862.—Her Ma- 
jesty’s Commissioners have received a communi- 
cation from M. Meyerbeer, stating that, in com- 
pliance with their request, he will compose a 
march for the opening ceremony. 

Another Fearful Railroad Accident—Collision on 
the North London Line—The London Times says: 
On Monday evening a terrible catastrophe oc- 
curred on the Hampstead Junction line, owing to 
a collision between an excursion train and a train 
vomposed of an engine and tender, nineteen bal- 
last trucks, and a break van. Thirteen persons 
are known to have been killed, and between sixty 
and seventy wounded. 


FRANCE, 


Mr. Olo Russell arrived at Paris on the lst inst., 
from Germany. He will leave immediately for 
London. The Paris Moniteur of the 1st inst. says; 
The Marquis de Lavalette is appointed Ambassa- 
dor at Rome, replacing the Duke de Grammont, 
who goes to Vienna. The Marquis de Monstier 
replaces the Marquis de Lavalette at Constantino- 


ple. M. Mires and Cuunt Simeon have lodged an 


appeal at the Court of Cassation. The Paris Pays 
says:>—“The deputies sent from Finland to Stock- 
holm, to demand the separation from Russia, have 
been arrested by the Russian authorities on a 
charge of treason.” The French naval divisions 
will remain off the coast of Syria the whole win- 
ter for the protection of the Christians. ‘The Paris 
Constitutionnel says the mission of the French 
authorities in the Papal States is to make the 
integrity of the Holy See respected, and maintain 
neutrality by barring the frontier to the passage of 
any armed band. The Paris Pays announces an 
increase in the artillery marine shortly. : 


ITALY. 


News from Naples announces that the brigands 
had been beaten and dispersed at several points, 
and their numbers were sensibly diminishing. 
Thete was every reason to hope that brigandage 
would be shortly repressed. Signor Minghetti 
has tendered his resignation, which has not yet 
been accepted. It is believed that Baron Ricasoli 
will assume the portfolio of Minister of the In- 
terior. It is asserted that the retirement of Signor 
Minghetti is caused by a difference of opinion 
with the majority upon the means and the pe- 
riod for the suppression of the Lieutenantcy of 
Naples. M. Benedetti, the new French Minister 
Plenipotentiary, has been formally received in an 
audience by the King. The nomination of Gen- 
eral Della Rovere to the office of Minister of War 
appears to have been definitely determined on. 
The Opinione says that Baron Ricasoli is entrusted 
with the portfolio of the Interior, retaining 
interim that of Foreign Affairs. The Gazetta di 
Torino publishes news from Perugia, stating that 
a patrol of the Italian Bersaglieri had inadver- 
tently entered Pontifical territory, near San Loren- 
zo. The alarm was immediately spread among 
the French troops. After explanations had passed 
between the officers, the patrol re entered Italian 
territory. 

The sending of fresh troops to Naples, the Opin- 
tone, of Turin, explains, is solely caused by the 
fatigue which the troops now at Naples have to 
undergo, not for an augmentation of the brigandage, 
which is almost entirely eradicated. The official 
Turin gazette publishes the nomination of General 
Della Rovera, as Minister of war, and General 
Pattinega, Lieutenant of Sicily. A marriage is 
contemplated between the King of Portugal, and 
the youngest daughter of Victor Emmanuel. The 
national fete at Naples passed off splendidly, the 
King and Garibaldi being loudly cheered. The 
Journal of Rome officially declares that the passage 
in Baron Ricasoli’s note relative to Rome is calum- 
nious, and it would be unworthy the dignity of the 
Holy See to make reply. The Journal, at the same 
time, demonstrates a falsity of assertions contained 
therein. General Guyon had ordered that any 
invasion by the Piedmontese, at localities occupied 
by the French, shall be repulsed by force. Ata 
meeting of theologians at Palermo, a resolution 
was adopted, declaring that the temporal power of 
the Pope was incompatible with, and contrary to 
the mission of the Roman Catholic Church. The 
— of Brazil had recognized the Kingdom of 
taly. 

HUNGARY. 


A dispatch from Pesth, September Ist, says: 
“The municipality has resolved that, in the event 
of its dissolution by the Government, the municipal 
officers shall continue to perform their functions 
until coercive measures are employed against 


them.” 
DENMARK. 


A dispatch from Copenhagen, of September 2d, 
says:—“General Soloroli, of the Italian army, is 
expected to arrive here on the 3d. He is the 
bearer of the insignia of the Order of the Annun- 
zata, to the King of Denmark.” * 


AUSTRIA. 


The Emperor had gone to Isehl, but would re- 
turn on the 8th inst., to receive the address of the 
Lower House of Reichsrath. The Government 
bill to reform the administration of justice was re- 
jected by the Lower House of Reichsrath. The 
Hungarian Chancellor has authorized the Royal 
Commissioner at Pesth to appoint and dismiss the 
municipal functionaries, and to assume the ad- 
ministrative functions himself, and employ military 
force, if necessary. The Chancellor declared at 
the same time, however, that the Enperor had no 
intention of suspending the constitutional institu- 
tions. Insurrectionary movements are reported 
among the Roumains, at Lugos. The latest dis- 
patches from Pesth say that the Committee of that 
province has been definitely dissolved, and the 
Royal Commissioner invested with full adminis- 


trative powers. : 
; SPAIN. 


The Madrid journals announce that the principal 
difficulties in the way of a re-organization of San 
Domingo have been removed. The Eiteca, in the 
course of a remarkable article, says, in view of the 
present state of things in Europe, it is necessary to 
evacuate the Tetuan on honourable conditions, in 
order to allow the concentration of the Spanish 
forces. The Cortes will open on the 25th of Octo- 
ber. The speech from the throne will announce 
constitutional reforms; in accordance with the po- 
litical views of the Liberal Union party. Spain, in 
conjunction with England and France, will inter- 
vene in the affairs of Mexico, by sending troops 
from Cuba. 

RUSSIA. 


The Czar declares that Polish Lithuania is now 
in a far worse state than it ever was under Empe- 
ror Nicholas, 

POLAND. 


Fresh disturbances had taken place at Apalisch, 
on the Emperor’s anniversary fete, and the military 
used much violence against the populace. Many 
persons were arrested, and a deputation of citizens 


left for Warsaw. 
TURKEY. 


About 6000 Montenegrins crossed the frontier on 
the 4th ult.,and occupied the townof Varina. The 
Turkish garrison refused to surrender, and in order 
not to fall into the hands of the Montenegrins, blew 
up the town, and perished in the explosion. The 
town of Zubzi had been occupied by the Turkish 
troops. The Montenegrins had evacuated Varina, 
and were accompanied by fifty Christian families. 
Fresh detachments of Turkish troops had arrived 
at Lentari. Mohammed Pasha, with a consider- 
able force, had marched against Realiz and Fre- 
bogne, in Hezezwina. The Montenegrins were 
forwarding guns to Grahowo. All the Montene- 
grin chiefs had held a meeting in regard to the 
movements of their troops. It was thought the 
Turkish troops had crossed the Montenegrin fron- 
tier. 

WEST COAST OF AFRICA. 

The territory of Jager was ceded to the British 
Crown on the 5th of August. The King had to 
sign a treaty of commerce with the English. The 
French had been negotiating with the King at 
Badaboo. The trade on the gold coast was dull. 


Married. 
-_ Tuesday evening, the 24th inst., by the 


Rev. J. M. Crowell, Mr. Joan B. Bowte to Miss 
Mary A. Davipson, both of Philadelphia. 


On the 29th August, by the Rev. Robert Gam- 
ble, at No. 1106 Walnut street, Philadelphia, Mr. 
Henry Stives to Miss Evizaneta McNass, both 
of Philadelphia. 

On the 17th inst., at Willow Hall, at the resi- 
dence of Robert Stewart, Esq., by the Rev. John 
Moore, 8S. R. Hamiun, Esq., of Hollidaysburg, to 
Miss Cauure Partroy, all of Blair county, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

At Highland, Illinois, on the 9th inst, by the 
Rev. H. M. Corbett, Rev. Winuram R. Apams, of 
Alton, Illinois, to Miss Euuten D. Ricamonp, late of 
Rochester, Vermont. 

At German Valley, New Jersey, on the 12th 
inst., by the Rev. William R. Glen, Mr. Joan 
Durrorp to Mrs. Jutta Ann Hance, all of Schoo- 
ley’s Mountain, New Jersey. Also, on the 14th 
inst., Mr. Witttam W. Trimmer to Miss Emevine 
Apgar, all of California, New Jersey. 

On the 9th inst., in West Middlesex, Mercer 
Pennsylvania, by the Rev. D. C. Reed, 
Mr. H. N. Warren to Miss Mary M. Evernart. 

On the 18th inst., in the Presbyterian church of 
Bedford, West Chester county, New York, by the 
Rev. P. B. Heroy, Joun F. Reap, of Kansas, to 
Miss Juui1a M. of Bedford. 

On the 15th of August, at the residence of the 
bride’s father, Mr. Wituram C. of Logan 
county, Ohio, to Miss Maraaret W. ANDERSON, 
of Hopewell, Pennsylvania. 

On Tuesday, the 24th inst., at the Ashland 
House, Philadelphia, by the Rev. J. L. Vallandig- 
ham, Mr. Wituram A. Moserove, Jr., of Dela- 
ware, to Miss Marrua R. Prices, of Louisiana. 


Obituarp. 


All Obituaries three lines to be in advance, 


Died, at Albany, New York, on the 2d of 
August, DANIEL McALLISTER, in the seven- 
tieth year of his age. 

Died, on the 22d inst., after a brief illness. of 
congestion of the brain, GEORGE HEBERTON 
NEWKL RK, in the thirty-eighth year of his age. 

Died, in Zanesfield, Ohio, on the 18th inst., 
MARY REBECCA, daughter of the Rev. JAMES 
A. and ELLEN B. MARSHALL, aged four 
months and twenty-three days. 

Died, at Light Street, Columbia county, Pena- 
sylvania, on the 7th inst., WILLIAM CALVIN, 
infant son of W. W. and M. J. MELICK, aged 
three years one month and seventeen days. 

Died, near Light Street, Columbia county, Penn- 
sylvania, on the 10th inst., ADA LUELLA, infant 
daughter of JAME3 and ELLEN WARDIN, 
aged three years eight months and six days. 

Died, at Coalmont, Huntingdon county, Penn- 
sylvania, on the 30th of Ager in the fifty-first 

ear of her age, Mra. MARY BROOKS, wife of 

muel Brooks, Esq. Our departed friend was 
from her youth an affectionate daughter, and 
when she became a wife and a mother, most 


faithfully discharged the duties growing out of | 


these relations. Wherever her residence was cast, 
she was known as a kind friend, and especially 
as grea Bsn neighbours in seasons of 
affliction; but crown and source of all her 
other excellencies was her intelligent piety, and 
by the silent eloquence of a stent life, she 
commended religion to others. Patient durin 

her sickness, because sustained by the grace of 
God, she calmly awaited the hour of death, giv- 
ing to family, in view 
ofa removai from them, with the composure 
with which she would have made ad 


for an ordinary journey. May H kek che 
‘the daughter, the wits, the mother, to himself, 


comfort those who have been sorely bereaved by 
her departure. 
Died, September 2d, in New Provid Union 
county, New Jersey, JOTHAM POTTER, » in 
the eightieth year of his age. It is seldom that 
death removes from our midst a man of such 
ripe experience, or one so highly esteemed in the 
community or Church. He had always main- 
tained a character of the strictest Christian in- 
tegrity, having been honoured, from time to time, 
with offices, both civil and religious, of the grav- 
est responsibility. For u s of thirty years 
he was ruling elderin the Preshylerian Charch in 
New Providence, where, by his fidelity and ear- 
nestness in the cause of religion, he had won 
innumerable friends, and his decease, conse- 
uently, will be a sore bereavement. The ses- 
sion of the church have some very com- 
-rwearmaerat 4 resolutions upon his death; and well 
they might, for he was one of those men whose 
sanction was almost a benediction, and whose. 
loss was a public calamity. But his labours are 
ended; his work is well finished; and he now 
sleeps calmly, but confidingly, in the protection 
of that Saviour, whom to serve was the idea of 
his life. His family and friends will keenly feel 
their sorrow; but their consolation rests in the 
hope that, when the career of earth is passed, 
their enjoyment may be like his—a never-ending 
bliss in the home to which he aspired.— Com. 
Died, in Bedford county, Pennsylvania, on the 
13th inst. Mr. ROBERT H. HUTCHISON, son 
of Mr. James Hutchison, of Blair county, Penn- 
sylvania, in the thirty-third year of his age. The 
providence here recorded was one of those events 
which shock the community in which they oc- 
cur, ag an earthquake does the trembling world. 
Mr. Hutchison came to his end by the accidental 
discharge of firearms in his own hands. He fell 
and breathed, but never spoke. The trembling 
wires, with electric s , brought the sad news 
to friends, brothers, sisters, parents, who, reeling 
under the shock of so sudden and overwhelming 
a calamity, said, “Surely, the telegraph for once 
is mistaken, for on Monday our Robert left us 
with never brighter prospects.” But onward 
sweeps the news to the young and tender bride 
of three months, from whom he had been sep- 
arated for a few weeks. She says, “ What is 
this? Robertis dead! Is this nota dream? No, 
it must be a reality!” What a change! The 
bright canvass on which the youthful bride had 
just: been gazing, crowded with pros- 
ts and laughing pictures, now dashed, blotch- 
ed, all over blackened. The world a blank in a 
moment. Such are earthly hopes! A friend, a 
brother, a son, a husband, a Christian man, has 
thus suddenly been called home. The event is 
mysterious. But God is a sovereign. We would 
bow in meek submission to his a 2 will. He 
doeth all things well. We commend the heart- 
stricken ones to his all-sufficient grace—Com. *® 


SYNODICAL MEETINGS. 


The Synod of Wisconsin will meet at 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, on the first Wednesday 
(2d) of October, at half-past seven o’clock, P. M. 

Stuart MircuHet., Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of Albany will hold its An- 
nual Meeting in the Park Central Church, Syra- 
cuse, New York, on the second Tuesday (8th) of 
October, at seven o’clock, P. M. 

The attention of members is called to the fol- 
lowing Standing Rule:—“Every member who 
cannot be present, shall report himself by letter 
at each Stated Meeting of Synod, and the Stated 
Clerk shall publish this rule in connection with 
the notice of each meeting.” 

Cuarues H. Tartor, Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of Ohio will meet in the 
Westminster Church, Columbus, Ohio, on the 
second Thursday (10th) of October next, at seven 
o’clock, P. M., and not on the 8th, as published 
in the Minutes of General Assembly. 

M. A. Hoag, Slated Clerk. 


The Synod of New York will meet in 
the Second Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, (Rev. 
N. West, Jr., pastor,) on Tuesday, October 15th, at 
half-past seven o’clock, P. M., and will be opened 
with asermon by the Rev. J. Edson k- 
well, D.D., Moderator. Presbyterial Statistical 
(containing only the lists of ministers 
and churches, the aggregates of ministers, church- 
es, licentiates, and candidates, and the historical 
changes,) are to be sent to the Stated Clerk of 
Synod one week before the meeting. At the 
same date the Presbyterial Narratives, made u 
to the time, are to beaiat to the Rev. Samue 
D. Alexander, No. 238 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Contributions for the Contingent Fund are to be 
paid in at the meeting. The Standing Rule for 
the formation of the Roll, requires that the rul- 
ing elders appointed as members of Synod hand 
in to the Stated Clerk, before the opening of 
Synod, their names plainly written, stating also 
the church and Presbytery respectively repre- 
sented, and that those who arrive afterwards re- 
port tothe Permanent Clerk. The Clerks will at- 
tend at the lecture room of the Second Church, at 
seven o’clock, to receive and enroll the names. 

Joun M. Kress, Stated Clerk. 
Joun D. Wetts, Permanent Clerk. 


The Synod of New Jersey will hold its 
Stated Meeting in the Second Presbyterian 
Church of Pottsville, Pennsylvania, on Tuesday, 
the L5th of October, at three o’clock, P.M. Stated 
Clerks of Presbyteries are requested to send 
copies of their Statistical Reports to the Stated 
Clerk of the Synod, and copies of the Narrative 
of the State of Religion within their respective 
bounds, to the Rev. David Irving, Morristown, 
New Jersey, Chairman of the Committee appoint- 
ed to prepare the Synodical Narrative, at least 
one week previous to the meeting of Synod. 

R. K. Ropegrs, Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of Philadelphia stands ad- 
journed to meet in the Brainerd Church, Easton, 
Pennsylvania, on Thursday. October 17th, at half- 

ast seven o’clock, P. M. By Standing Rules it 


is required that, at least one week before the 
meeting of Synod— 
1. To Rev. G. W. McPhail, D.D., Easton, Penn- 


sylvania, each minister say gegen in writing 
whether he expects to attend, or not; also, whe- 
ther, or not, a ruling elder from his church will 
be in attendance. 

2. That the Stated Clerks of Presbyteries for- 
ward their Narratives to Rev. Calvin W. Stewart, 
Coleraine, Pennsylvania; and to the Stated Clerk 
of Synod, at Doylestown, Pennsylvania, their 
Statistical Reports, with notice of any changes in 
their ruling eldership, both of persons and post 
offices, from last year’s record. 

8. M. Asprews, Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of Chicago will meet in the 
First Presbyterian Church of Sterling, Whiteside 
county, Illinois, on the third Thursday (17th day) 
of October, at seven o’clock, P M. 

J. N. Canvez, Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of Baltimore stands ad- 
journed to meet in the First Church of Balti- 
more, on Friday, the 18th of October, at half-past 
seven o'clock, P. M. Presbyterial Narratives of 
the State of Religion are required to be sent to 
the Rev. J. A. Lefevre one week before the 
meeting of the Synod. 

P. D. Guruey, Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of Wheeling stands adjourned 
to meet in the city of Wheeling, Virginia, at the 
Second Presbyterian Church, on Friday, October 
lsth, at four o’clock, P. M. 

R. V. Dopag, Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of Sandusky will meet in 
the Westminster Church, Detroit, Michigan, on 
the fourth Thursday (24th) of October, at seven 


o’clock, P. M. 
E. B. Rarrenspercer, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERIAL MEETINGS. 


The Presbytery of Philadelphia will 
hold its next Stated Meeting in the West Spruce 
Street Church, corner of Seventeenth and Spruce 
streets, Philadelphia, on Tuesday, October Ist, at 
ten o’clock, A. M. W. M. Rice, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Raritan will meet in 
the church of Kingwood, on Tuesday, October Ist, 
at eleven o’clock, A. M. ; 

P. 0. StuppiFrorp, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of New Brunswick will 
hold their next Stated Meeting in the Kingston 
Church, commencing on Tuesday, October Ist, at 


eleven o’clock, A.M. | 
A. D. Wuirts, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Carlisle will hold its 
next Stated Meeting in the Presbyterian Church 
the lst of October, at half-past seven o’clock, P. 

A. D. Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Elizabethtown will 
hold its next Stated Meeting at Pluckamin, and 
will be opened with a sermon by the Moderator, 
on Tuesday, the Ist of October, at three o'clock, 

J.T. Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Donegal will hold its 
next Stated Meeting in the Charch of Little Bri- 
tain, on Tuesday, the lst of October, at two o'clock, 
P.M. The Rev. J. Y. Cowhick is appointed to 
preach at the opening of the sessions. 

| Joun Farquaar, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of North River stands 
adjourned to meet in the church of Marlborough, 

on Tuesday, Ist, A. 
Ser mon at half- seven o'clock in the evening. 
H. Beatriz, Stated Clerk 


The Presbytery of Huntingdon will hold 
its next Stated Meeting in the Presbyterian 
church of Willismsburgh, Pennsylvania, on Tues- 
day, the 1st of October, at eleven o’clock, A. M. 


embers of Presbytery, intending to come by 
Railroai from the Eas‘, who previously notify the 


Rosert Hamitt, Stated 


of Newton will hold its 
next Stated Meeting in the Church at Hope, New 
Jersey, commencing on Tuesday, October 1, at 
eleven o’clonk, A.M. Sessional arratives, a 
rule of Presbytery, must be sent to the Rev. W. 
E. Westervelt, ten days before oy ee 
J. Kxieurtos, Clerk. 


the lst of October, 
Joan Morrat, Stated Clerk. 


The Syenee of Coshocton will hold its 
next Stated Meeting in the church of West Car- 
lisle, on Tuesday, the Ist of October, at two o'clock, 
P. M. Wituram E. Hunt, Stated Clerk. 


The Central Presbytery of Phil 
will hold its next Stated Meeting in the Great 
Valley Church, on Tuesday, ist, at ten 
o’clock, A. M. Members of Presb tery will 
take the train from Eleventh Market 
at a quarter-past eight o’clock, A. M., to Paoli. 

J. Eowanps, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Passaic will meet in 
the Presbyterian church at Chester, New Jersey, 
on Tuesday, October Ist, at three o’clock, P. 

- leave Morristown for Ch arrival 


ester on the 
© morning train of cars from New Yor 
twenty minutes after ten, A. M. 
Sessional Narratives are to be sent to the Rev. 
David M. James, Budd’s Lake, New J one 
week previous. Rossrt Strest, Siated 


The Presbytery of West stands 
adjourned to meet in  hatecatnes, Jer- 
sey, on Tuesday, October Ist, at three o’clock, 
P. M., and will call for Sessional Records, which 
were not presented in April. 

On ved 1860), to 
upon the churches to the expenses of their 
Delegates to ened Synod. 
AtLen H. Brown, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Connecticut will meet 
in the Presbyterian Church at South-East Centre, 
on Tuesday, October Ist, at ten o’clock, A. M. 

T. 8. Cumps, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Baltimore stands ad- 

i to meet in Taneytown, Maryland, on 

uesday, the lat of October, at seven o’clock, P.M. 
R. C. ted Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Bedford will hold its 
next Stated Meeting on Tuesday, October Ist, at 
two o'clock, P. M., in the Presbyterian Church of 
South Salem. At this meeting Sessional Records 
will be examined. 

Wiuuram Parrerson, Stated Clerk. 


The Prelate of New Castle will meet 
at the Forks of Brandywine Church, on the first 
day of October, at eleven o’clock, A.M. Mem- 
bers coming by public conveyance will find a 
stage in waiting at Downington, which, on their 
arrival at nine o'clock, A. M., will bring them to 
the church by eleven o’clock. 
Rosgrt P. DuBois, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Burlington stands ad- 
journed to meet on Tuesday, October Ist, at seven 
o’clock, P. M., in the church at Columbus. 

C. Baxsr, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Monmouth will hold 
its next Stated Meeting in the Toms River 
Church, — Tuesday, October Ist, at three 
o'clock, P. M. McLaras, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Northumberland will 
hold its next Stated Meeting in the Presb an 
Church of Chilisquaque, on Tuesday, Ist, 
at eleven o’clock, A. M., and will be opened with a 
sermon by the Rev. James M. Salmon. 

Isaac Grisr, Stated Clerk, 


The Presbytery of New York will meet 
in the First Presbyterian Church in Jersey City, 
Rev. Dr. Imbrie’s) on Monday, October 7th, at 
alf past seven o’clock, P. M., and will be opened 
with a sermon by the Rev. James V. Henry, Mod- 
erator. The business sessions will be held in the 
lecture-room of the University Place Church, 
(Dr. Potts’) New York, beginning on Tuesday, 
October 8th, at nine o’clock, A. M. Seasion nae 

are to be presented. | 
Joun M. Kress, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Nassau will meet in 
the Presbyterian Church at Roslyn, Long Island, 
on Monday, the 7th of October, at half-past seven 
o'clock, P. M. Opening sermon by the Modera- 
tor, Rev. W. B. Lee. Sessional Records are to be 
examined. J. D. Stated Clerk, 


The Presbytery of Lake will hold its 
next Stated Meeting in the Presbyterian Church 
of Crown Point, Lake county, Indiana, commenc- 
ing at three o’clock, P. M., Tuesday, October 8th, 
and opened with a sermon by the Rev. R. 
oodman. , H. L. Vannurs, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Sangamon will hold 
its next Stated Meeting in the First Church of 
Springfield, Illinois, October 8th, at half- 
seven o’clock, P.M. Sessional Records will be 
reviewed. C. P. Jenninas, Stated Clerk. 


The Second Presbytery of New York 
will meet in the Scotch Church, Fourteenth street, 
New York city, on Tuesday, the 8th of October, at 
half-past seven o’clock, P. M., and the meeting 
will be opened with a sermon by the Moderator, 
the Rev. Charles Stoddard. Records of Sessions, 
and contributions for the Synod’s Fund, will be 
called for. D. M. Hatuiwar, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Genesee River will 
hold its next Stated Meeting in the Presbyterian 
Church of Wyoming, New York, on the second 
Tuesday (the 8th) of October, at two o’clock, P.M 
to be opened with a sermon by the Rev. Dr. M. N. 
McLaren. The Rev. J. M. Harlow is appointed 
to preach the Special Sermon, on the “Im 
and Value of Civil Government to ys 8 

osePpa E. Nassav, 


The 


Sta 


The Presbytery of Greenbotes stands ad- 


journed to meet at Carmel Church, Monroe coun- 


ty, Virginia, on Thursday, the 10th of October, at 
eleven o’clock, A. M. 
Gsoras 8. Woopuutt, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Rock River will meet 
in the Presbyterian Church at Princeton, on 
Monday evening, October 14th, at half past seven 
o’clock. Assessments for the Contingent Fund 
will be called for. 8. T. Wizson, Clerk. 


The Second Presbytery of Philadelphia 
will hold its next Stated Meeting at Slatington, 
Pennsylvania, on Tuesday, the 15th of October, at 
seven o'clock, P. M. Pastors and Stated Supplies 
are earnestly uested to be prepared that 
time to pay the Presbyterial assessments of their 
respective churches, and also their p on 
meeting the deficiency in the appropriations of 
the Board of Missions to the churches under the 
care of this Presbytery. . 
Jacos Stated Clerk. 


Rotices. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE.—The Board of Trus- 
tees stands adjourned to meet in Easton, Penn- 
sylvania, on Friday, Ostober 18, during sessions of 

e Synod of ia, at twelve o'clock, M. 

M. Asprsws, 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 
Central Presbyterian Church, corner of Eighth 
and Che streets, Philadelphia, will be open 
hereafter for public worship every Sabbath, at 
half- past ten o’clock, A. M., and four o’clock, P.M. 

ALEXANDER PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
—The Rev. T. M. Cunningham, pastor elect, will 


h in the Alexander Presb Church, 
ineteenth and Green streets, Philadelphia, to- 
morrow, (Sabbath) 29th inst., at half- ten 
o'clock, A. M., and half-past seven o’cl P. M., 
and regularly each Sabbath thereafter. | 


PRAYER-MEETING.—The Thursday After- 
noon Prayer-meeting of next week will be in the 
Moyamensing Church, Carpenter street beluw 
Tenth, Philadelphia, at four o’clock. | 

BUSINESS MEN’S UNION PRAYER. 
MEETING — Held daily from twelve to one. 
o’clock, in the Sansom Street Church, between 
Eighth and Ninth streets, Philadelphia. All who 
can make it convenient to attend are invited to 
be present. The friends of those who have 
entered the Army are invited to attend. Prayer 
is daily offered for the soldiers and their families. 


OSELAND FEMALE INSTITOTE—Harts- 

ville, Bucks County, Pennsylvania.—The 

Winter Session of this Institution will commence 
on the first Wednesday in November. Access b 
North Pennsylvania from Old Yor 

Road Station. 
—$316 r annum. 
For Catalogues and Circulars, adddress 

Rev. J. BELVILLE, Principal. 


sep 28—7t 


TEACHER WANTED TO TAKE CHARGE 
A of a Musical Class of Forty, on Saturda 

venings, in the Country, and to form a Choir 

from this Class for a new Presbyterian Church in 


the Country. Address “R, 
Office of the Presbyterian. — 
sep 28—3tF 


O THE BENEVOLENT.—A Gentleman, who 
has been for several eruditably con- 
nected with Benevolent Enterprises, pro to 
commence an Institution, adapted to a Class for 
whose uliar wants no adequate provision 
as yet been made in this country, in which he 
asks no other gratuitous assistance than the use of 
a well-arranged, medium- House for one 
year. An interview with the Advertiser, or full 
particalars respecting his work, may be had by 
-easi 
addressing sv. EDWARD C. JONES, D.D., 


No. 2123 Cherry street, Philadelphie. 
Good references, both as to al eh- 


racter and professional qualifications, will be given. 
sep | 


vate conveyances at the Spruce Creek 8 on 
the arrival of the train of Tuesday morning. aa 


> 


22 Rev. John Moore will be met 
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fervent piety, and of abundant labours in te Mas- 
Weare gied.to ‘see thet his biogra- 
to advert to one main 


Henry Green, Professor in the Theo-, 

Jogioal Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey. New 
861) Jon Wiley. Svo, pp. 822; 
ute ‘of Professor | 
id Oriental literature, will insure attention to | 


‘well-known 


at of the Hebrew Language. His 
acquaintance. with the Jabours of his 
1 this depertment, and the 


of students. He has adopted whatever he found 
shechief Hebrew Grammarians, thrown 
unauthorized, fanciful, and per- 
i has made original and independent 
bos. Thus his Grammar is likely to 


ape those in common use, and we doubt 
 @0t ite general adoption will be advantageous. 


‘volume is a model of beautiful printing, and 


_ is, imdtery particular, highly attractive. 


AND PERIODICALS. 


«The Class of 1831, Jefferson College, Pennsylva- 


with a few friends.” 


nia, “A memorial, by D. X. Junkin, DD. In 
compliance With a ‘college custom, Dr. Junkin has 
memorated the members of his class, and he 
chosen’ to do it in verse. Such a subject was 
it well Galculated to bring forth a high order of 
Say, at in many of the sketches, the versification 
is smooth and pointed, and the memorial will 
please and ampse those for whom it is intended. 
,, Harper's "Monthly, for October, is a rich and 
beautiful: offering to the public. Its reading is 
eapital;iahd: its embellishments unsurpassed. 
Arthur’s Home Magazine for October ‘is also 4 
very good number, with interesting miscellaneous 


Tooth Address to the People of Maryland, by 
Cbilins, of Baltimore.” |The three ad- 
dresses of Mr, Collins are admirable for their argu- 
ment, and lofty. patriotic tone, They cannot have 
failed-to have accomplished a useful mission to 
the people of Maryland, of which State Mr. Collins 
is a hative; and déne of the ornaments of its Bar. 

. Littell’s Living Age, No. 904, is received. 
“fn ‘a’ hage newspaper sheet, we have received 
Efoyd’e Military Map and Gazetteer of the South- 
ern, States, in which we have the most material 
information of all the Southern States, and a large, 
yeautifully-coloured Map. It isan extraordinary 
tance of the mullum in parvo, It is published ip 
New York, 


mE 


Wustenroth, several Wesleyan Me- 
thodists have been fined, and their minister 
imprisoned; for violating an old law which 
a ids eyening meetings, or any meetings 
t. prayer, singing, and reading the word 
of God, without the license of the resident 
By formal secession from the 

baal’ Chueh, the Methodists can escape 
ig trouble. ' Two delinquents, not far from 
‘urtemburg, were cast into‘prison. When 


fliey were alone, one said to the other, | 


‘‘ Now, my good fellow, tell me what has 
‘brought you here.” “ Willingly,” replied 
the ‘other; “I love the word of God and 
pa private house I engaged in social pray- 

“So,” 
the first, “that is odd; I am here because 
I cursed and.swore. One is at a loss what 
» do now-a-days. If one curses, as I have 

y one is put in prison; and if one prays, 

like you, there is nothing for us but limbo.” 


The Seven Old and the Seven New. 


“™he sevén wonders of the world were: 
Ist, the Egyptian Pyramids. The largest 
of these is 693 feet--square, and 469 feet 
high; and its base covers 114 acres of 

ind; 2d,° the Mausoleum, erected to 
Mausolia, king of Caria, by his widow, Ar- 
temisia. It was feet long and 35 feet 
high; 8d, the Temple of Diana at Ephesus. 

ia. was 425 feet in length, and 220 feet 
in pon ; 4th, the Walls and Hanging 
Gardens “of Babylon. These walls are 
RTH by Herodotus, to have been 87 feet 

: 30 feet high, and 60 miles in length: 
and the statement is deemed credible by mod- 
ermantiquarians ; 5th, the Colossus of Rhodes. 
This was a brazen statue of Apollo, 105 feet 
in height, standing at the mouth of the har- 
bour of Rhodes; 6th; the statue of Jupiter 
Olympus, at Athens, which was made of 
ivory and gold, and was wonderful for its 
beauty rather than for its size; 7th, the 
Pharos of Ptolemy Philadelphus. This was 
a light-house, 500 feet high, on the island 
of Pharos at Alexandria, in Egypt. A fire 
of wool was kept burning on its summit 

ing the night, to guide ships to the har- 


‘The seven new wonders of the world are: 
The Art of Printiog, Optical Instruments, 
such as the Telescope and Microscope, Gun- 

wder, the Steam Engine, Labour-saving 

achinery, the Electric Telegraph, and the 


Photograph. 
ABILITY DEVELOPES ITSELF. 


=Dr. Morrison was a distinguished mis- 
sionary in China. As his labour was great, 
and almost ted much for one man, for he 
translated the whole Bible into Chinese, he 
sent home to the Society in England, to 
sénd out @ young missionary to help him. 

they. got his letter, they set to work 
to inquire among their friends for the right 
kind of a young man to go to China as a 
missionary, to help Dr. Morrison. After a 
while, a young man from the country—a 
pious young man, who loved Jesus Christ— 
came and offered himself. He was poor; 
had poor clothes on, and looked like a coun- 
tryman, rough and unpolished. He was 
introduced to the gentlemen of the Society, 
and had a talk with them. They then said 
he might go out of the room, till they con- 
sulted with each other about him. hen 
his back was turned, they said they were 
afraid the young man would never do to 
help Dr. Morrison; that it would not do to 
send him as @ missionary, as he was but a 
rough countryman. Finally, they said to 


_ one of their number, Dr. Phillips :—‘‘ Doc- 


tor, you go out and tell the young man that 
the gentlemen do not think him fit to be a 
missionary; but if he would like to go out 
as a servant toa missionary, we will send 


The doctor did not quite like to do it, 
but he-told the man they thought he 
had not éducation enough, and lacked a 

t many other things necessary to a mis- 
+ rer but if he would go as a servant, 


- would seud him out. He quietly said, 
to 


ery well, sir, if they don’t think me fit 

be a missionary, I will go as a servant. 

I am willing to be a hewer of wood, or a 

drawer of water, or do anything to advance 
the cause of my Heavenly Master.” | 

He was sent a3 a servant. But he did 

not stay one. After a while he got to do 

what he longed to do, to preach the gospel; 

and. he, became the Rev. Dr. Milne, one of 

the best and greatest missionaries that ever 


esA-ahrewd clergyman was once tormented 

Hoople to’ let them introduce the 
“hie ” or basg-viol, into the church, 

told--them the haman voice was the 
divinest Of all instruments of music; but 
they introduced their viol, and ‘the old 
man Tose, and said :—‘The brethren will, 
if they please, ‘sing ‘and fiddle the thirty- 


Psalm. 


trifle worse. 


«“ Behold, I stand at the door, and knock: if any man 
my voice, and open the door, will come in to 


Speechless Sorrow eat with me; 
was sighing wearily! 
and fire were out; the rain 
_.. Wildly beat the window-pane. 
In the dark we heard a knock, 
- And a hand was on the lock; 
One in waiting spake to me, 
Saying sweetly, 
“T am come to sup with thee!” ‘ 
Allmy room was dark and damp; 
- “Sorrow,” said I, “trim the lamp; 
_. Light the fire, and cheer thy face ; 
>» Bet the guest-chair in its place.” 
And again T heard the knock : 


In the dark I found the lock— 


- “Enter, I have turned the key ! 
| Eater stranger, 
Who art come to sup with me!” 


Opening wide the door, he came; 

But I could not speak his name; 

In the guest-chair took his place, 

But I could not see his face; 

When my cheerful fire was beaming, 

When my little lamp was gleaming, 

And the feast was spread for three, 
Lo! my Master, 


Was the gaest that supped with me! 
— Harrie McEwen Kimball, 


OUR CLIMATE. 


It is a common thing to hear the climate 
of the latitude in which we live called 
“horrid.” The grumblers complain of the 
sudden changes of temperature, the mid- 
summer heat, the mid-winter cold; in fact, 
of all the thermometrical arrangements. 
Very nice sort of gratitude to the Creator, 
this, for having placed them in the pleasant- 
est parallel of the temperate zone! If the 
ingrates had the flying carpet of the fairy 
tale, whither would they choose to be trans- 

? To Australia, perhaps; for we 

ear very fine stories of the climate of that 
land of nuggets. Well, the healthiest part 
of the overgrown island of New Holland is 
visited every now and then by hot sand 
winds, that compel the inhabitants to close 
their doors and windows, under pain of 
fervid suffocation. So intensely hot are 
these breezes from the Saharas of the inte- 
rior, that meat may be cooked on the stones 
over which they are passing! Then at 
meal-times there is an unlimited attendance 
of monstrous green flies, which play the 
mischief with the food by a means pecu- 
liarly their own. A walk on the beach at 

Melbourne, or Port Philip, might be pleas- 
ant when the sea-wind sets in, but unfortu- 
nately the sands swarm with fleas; and a 
siesta in the piazza might be agreeable, if 
the crevices of the wood-work were not so 
fall of centipedes! So much for one of the 
most tolerable of the comparatively winter- 
less regions. The summeriess ones, if Dr. 
Kane’s experiences go for any — are a 

The climate of the British 
Isles will do very well for people who are 
at home in a fog, but for those who love 
sunlight it is somewhat too much infested 
with “a pestilent congregation of vapours.” 
—N. Y. Ledger. 


THE SEA. 


‘Water is as indispensable to all life, whe- 
ther vegetable or animal, as is the air itself. 
From the cedar on the mountains, to the 
lichen that clings to the wall; from the 
mastodon that pastures on the forests, to 
the animalculz that floats in the sunbeam; 
from the leviathan that heaves the sea into 
billows, to the microscopic creatures that 
swarm a million in a single foam-drop; all 
alike depend for their existence on this 
single element, and must perish if it be 
withdrawn. But this element of water is 
supplied entirely by the sea. All the wa- 
ters that are in the rivers, the lakes, the 
fountains, the vapours, the dew, the rain, 
the snow, come alike out of the ocean. It 
is a common impression that it is the flow 
of the rivers that fills the sea. It is a mis- 
take. It is the flow of the sea that fills the 
rivers. The streams do not make the ocean, 
but the ocean makes the streams. We say 
that the rivers rise in the mountains, and 
run to the sea; but the truer statement is, 
that the rivers rise in the sea, and run to 
the mountains, than that their passage 
thence is only their homeward journey to 
the place from which they started. All the 
water in the rivers has once been in the 
clouds; and the clouds are but the conden- 
sation of the invisible vapour that floats in 
the air; and all this vapour has been lifted 
into the air by the heat of the sun playing 
upon the ocean. Most persons have no im- 
pression of the amount of water which the 
ocean is continually pouring into the sky, 
and which the sky itself is sending down in 
showers to refresh the earth. If they were 
told that there is a river above the clouds, 
equal in size to the Mississippi or the Ama- 
zon; that this river is drawn up out of the 
sea, more than a wile high; that it is always 
full of water, and that it is more than twen- 
ty-five thousand miles in length, reaching 
clear round the globe, they would call it a 
very extravagant assertion. And yet, not 
only is this assertion substantially true, but 
very much more than this istrue. [If all 
the waters in the sky were brought into one 
channel, they would make a stream more 
than fifty times as large as the Mississippi 
or the Amazon. How many rivers are there 
in the sky? Just as many as there are on 
earth. If they were not first in the sky, 
how could they be on the earth? If it is 
the sky that keeps them full, then the sky 
must always have enough to keep them full ; 
that is, it must always be pouring down into 
them just as much as they themselves are 
pouring down into the sea. It is computed 
that the water which falls from the clouds 
every year, would cover the whole earth to 
the depth of five feet; that is, if the earth 
were a level plain, it would spread over it 
an ocean of water five feet deep, reaching 
round the whole globe. The sky, therefore, 
has not only a river of water, but a whole 
ocean of it. And it has all come out of the 
sea. The sea, therefore, is the great inex- 
haustible fountain, which is continually 
pouring up into the sky precisely as many 
streams, as large as all the rivers of the 
world are pouring into it. It is this which 
keeps the ocean at the same level from year 
to year. If it were not sending off into the 
air precisely as much as it receives from the 
rivers, it would be continually rising on its 
shores, and would finally overflow all the 
lands of the earth. 

And now, if the sea is the real birth-place 
of the clouds and the rivers; if out of it 
comes all the rains and dews of heaven; 
then, instead of being a waste and an in- 
cumbrance, it is a vast fountain of fruitful- 
ness, and the nurse and mother of all the 
living. Out of its mighty breasts come the 
resources that feed and support all the popu- 
lation of the world. All cities, nations, and 
continents of men; all cattle and creeping 
things, and flying fowl; all the insect race 
that people the air with their million tribes 
innumerable; all grasses and grains that 
yield food for man and for beast; all flowers 
that brighten the earth with beauty; all 
trees of the field and forest that shade the 
plains with their lowly drooping, or that lift 
their banners of glory against the sky, as 
they march over a thousand hills—all these 
wait upon the sea, that they may receive 
their meat in due season. That which it 
gives them, they gather.. It opens its hand, 
and they are filled with food. If it hides 
its face, they are troubled, their breath is 
ag away, they die, and return to their 

ust. 

Omnipresent, and every where alike, is 
this need and blessing of the sea. It is felt 


as truly in the centre of the continent, 


{ where, 1% may be, the rude inhabitant never 


heard of the ocean, as it is on the circum- 
ference of the wave-beaten shore. He is 
surrounded every moment, by the presence 
-and bounty of the sea. It is the sea that 
looks out upon him from every violet in his 


‘ garden-bed; from every spire of grass that 


d upon his passing feet the beaded dew 
of the Gielen: from the rustling ranks of 
the growing corn; from the bending grain 
that fills the arms of the reaper; from the 
juicy globes of gold and crimson that burn 
amongst the green orchard foliage; from his 
bursting presses, and his barns that are 
filled with plenty; from the broad forehead 
of his cattle, and the rosy faces of his child- 
ren; from the cool-dropping well at his 
door; from the brook that murmurs by its 
side; and from the elm and spreading maple 
that wave their protecting branches beneath 
the sun, and swing their breezy ‘shadows 
over his habitation. It is the sea that feeds 
him. It is the sea that clothes him. It is 
the sea that cools him with the summer 
cloud, and that warms him with the blazing 
fires of winter. He eats the sea, he drinks 
the sea, he wears the sea, he ploughs, sows, 
and reaps the sea, he buys and sells the sea, 
and makes wealth for himself and his child- 
ren out of its rolling waters, though he lives 
a thousand leagues away from the shore, 
and has never looked on its crested beauty, 
or listened to its eternal anthem. 

Thus, the sea is not a waste and an in- 
cumbrance. Though it bears no harvests 
on its bosom, it yet sustains all the harves 
of the world. Though a desert itself, it 
makes all the other wildernesses of the earth 
to bud and blossom as the rose. Though 
its own waters are salt and wormwood, so 
that it can not be tasted, it makes all the 
clouds of heaven to drop with sweetness, 
opens springs in the valleys, and rivers 
among the hills, and fountains in all dry 
places, and gives drink to all the inhabi- 
tants of the earth.— Bibliotheca Sacra. 


LIQUID STONE. 


In the immediate vicinity of the Lunatic 
Asylum at Bloomingdale, is a building 
evidently used as a manufactory, for during 
the day there ascends from the smoke-stack 
and steam funnels those unerring indica- 
tions of the presence of the great motor. 
Within this establishment are twenty pow- 
erful machines, employed in converting into 
powder fragments of rock. These mills 
work with great rapidity, and the noise 


‘| arising from their constant operation is al- 


most deafening. The process is that of 
stamping or crushing, instead of grinding; 
twenty stampers of about sixty pounds each, 
falling at the rate of four blows per second, 
crush and pulverize the masses of rock, 
which are placed for the purpose upon 
chilled iron anvils. 

As fast as the rock is converted into pow- 
der, it falls into a trough below, and is 
thence collected into a common receptacle, 
whence it is conveyed to a “digester,” 
where a singular transformation takes place. 
It is here rendered soluble by means of 
superheated steam and chemical alkaline 
preparations, which converts the mass into 
liquor of flint.” The metals which com- 
bine with the rock, or quartz, are not af- 
fected by this action, and may readily be 
separated, thus rendering the process in- 
valuable when applied to rock containing 
the precious or useful metals. ' 

Were this the only service to which this 
invention could be applied, it would still be 
useful, and in many gold-bearing localities 
highly valuable; but while this was, with 
the inventor, the primary intention, his re- 
search and experiments have enabled him 
to produce a material which is destined to 
take rank as one of the most useful that the 
mind of man has ever yet disclosed. 

The liquor, after being drawn from the 
‘digester,’ can be poured into moulds of 
any conceivable form, and, the liquid stone 
crystallizing, can be converted into the 
hardest conglomerate; making it invalua- 
ble for almost any purpose to which it may 
be desired to convert it. Not only can 
coarse pavements be formed in this manner, 
but bricks can be made much cheaper, and 
of better quality, than from clay by the 
present process. 

The invention is not confined to these 
uses even, for the finest marbles may be 
moulded at will, and made to assume any 
shape desirable. Paint made from it is 
incombustible, and will protect any thing 
covered with it as perfectly as if it were 
stone. A slight and inexpensive previous 
preparation of the wood of ships’ bottoms 
with one or two coats of the properly pre- 
pared flint, will make a petrified surface, 
combining with the woody fibre, as durable 
as copper, and it will always keep free and 
clean. In fact, this new agent, or rather 
this new discovery from nature’s great la- 
boratory, is applicable to so many purposes, 
that in its present infant state we cannot 
conceive what may not be done with it. 


OUR FLAG. 


Hail to thee! flag of many stars; 

Beneath thy shade true hearts will gather, 
And still uplift thee to the breeze, 

Though dark and stormy be the weather. 
To thee our earliest hopes belong; 

To every fold a deathless story ; 
And still with life we’ll hold undimm’d 

The starry lustre of thy glory! 


The Variable Climate of North Italy. 


The Turin correspondent of the London 
Times writes an amusing and vivid account 
of the Piedmontese climate :—‘ The climate 
of Piedmont, and, to a great extent, of all 
the Sub-alpine region to the north of the 
Po, enjoys a more than Swiss climate for 
nine months, and a more than Italian cli- 
mate for the remaining three. From late 
September, or early October, to the close of 
June, and even part of July, it is all Alpine 
mist and heavy cloud, drenching, incessant 
rain, close, nipping frost, and lingering 
snow—a succession of bad weather which 
might remind one of England, were it not 
for its more steady inclemency. The wea- 
ther is less inconstant, the atmosphere calm- 
er, the sky, when swept by winds or heavy 
showers, far brighter—indeed, unutterably 
deep and pure; the transition seasons are, 
in spite of the fickleness of the elements, 
and frequent terrific thunderstorms, more 
enjoyable; but the three winter and the 
three summer months make England a 
paradise, if contrasted with this Little Si- 
beria, and Little Liberia of the Po valley. 
We have here Neapolitans and Sicilians by 
the score, men in love with Turin and Pied- 
mont, but who are panting and dropping 
from heat, as if the country they came from 
were Tinland or Spitsbergen, and they had 
just issued forth from their three months’ 
winter night, passing from the moonlight at 
the Pole, to the vertical sun at the Equator. 
From Turin to Naples, or Malta, or Tunis, 
or, for that matter, from Genoa,the distance 
is not great, but the moment you step a 
score or so of miles inland, the moment you 
place the Apennine wall between you and 
the ever-fanning sea-breezes, you are at the 
mercy of a sun that is still fiercely and in- 
tensely Italian, and forsaken by that Provi- 
dence which girt all Italy with the refresh- 
ing breath of the Mediterranean wave. 
Turin is an open town, less a town than 
any town in the world, with wide, open 
streets, all straight, at right angles, all open 
to the country, all green at the end, all 
ready to welcome any whiff of air that Pro- 
vidence may send; but none issent. People 
drag themselves along at a snail’s pace, 
under the porticoes, the coolest spot, and 
will go miles out of the way, to avoid a sun- 
ny crossing of twenty yards’ length. Step 
from shade to sunlight, and the fiery glare 
swallows you up, wraps you in it; you feel 
as if you had + Se a cauldron, and 
our eyes are blinded, every pore in your 


| 


skin tingles, all your poor brain is in a 


care for her in her old age. 


blaze. Linger on the Place.d’Armes till 
eight or nine o’clock in the evening; over 
all that vast level place, from all that. lofty 
mountain circle, there is not.as much wind 
as a bird would raise by flapping its wings. 
Go back to-morrow to the same spot, at 
five, at four, any time before sunrise, and 
earth and sky are still equally unmoved, 
equally immovable. The granite bench you 
sit upon preserves still the latent glow from 
yesterday’s sun, the huge blocks of houses 
in your rear still radiate yesterday's heat. 
And to-day’s heat will add to yesterday’s, 
and the day’s before; layer upon. layer, the 
heavy air will weigh upon us, till, as the 
Italians say, the heat will burst (crepa i 
caldo), and the seasons, which seem to be 
at a standstill, will go their round again.” 


SELFISHNESS OUTWITTED. 


A wealthy old lady had a nephew and 
niece, and a more distant relative, a young 
lady; these were the only persons to whom 
her property would descend by law, when 
she should die. The first two always made 
a great show of affection when they visited 
her, which was but seldom, although she 
wished that one of them might live with and 
But neither 
would consent to this, and she therefore em- 
ployed the young lady as a servant. The 
old lady was very pious, and spent much 
time with her Bible; and her young com- 

anion, who was also a sincere Christian, 
Seed nothing better than to read to her 
from its consoling pages. She. was faithful 
in her duties, not merely because paid for 
it, but she was sincerely attached to her 
ee and delighted to promote her com- 
ort. | 

In time, the old lady died, and after the 
funeral, according to custom, a lawyer came 
to open and read the will, in presence of the 
surviving relatives. It ordered all her pos- 
sessions to be divided into three parts. The 
first portion was to consist of the house and 
lands surrounding it; the second, of the fur- 
niture, plate, and jewelry, of which there 
was a large quantity; and the third was only 
the old, Bible, which had afforded her so 
much happiness in life. It was further di- 
rected that the nephew should have the first 
choice. The nephew instantly chose the 
house and farm, which were valuable, say- 
ing in a sneering tone, ‘The old lady was 
not to be fooled by pretended devotion; she 
well knew who were her friends;” meanin 
by this ‘to cast reflections upon the faithfi 
servant. The niece was equally unkind, for 
she said, ‘‘Since Jenet loved the old Bible 
so well, of course she would prefer I should 
leave it for her, and I will therefore take the 
furniture and plate.” Jenet’s only reply on 
receiving the Bible was, ‘‘I am content; 
this book is to me a treasure, and I find in 
it more than wealth can give.” 

When all was over, and Jenet retired to 
her room, she turned at once to her Bible, 
to find some passage that might soothe her 
wounded feelings. What was her astonish- 
ment to find, laid between its leaves, a large 
amount of bank notes, which had been placed 
there on the day of the old lady’s death, and 
which made up the bulk of her fortune. So 
you see how, in this instance, greediness 
outwitted itself, and true devotion was abun- 
dantly rewarded. Don’t forget, though, 
that Jenet would have been happier with 
her book alone, and a contented heart, 
than the others could possibly be while they 
cherished the evil feelings of avarice and 
jealousy. 


Answer to the Enigma of Last Week. 


Three-fourths of a cross, one may readily see, 

If it looks like any thing, resembles a T. 

And a circle complete, it is easy to show, 

Of all other letters looks most like the O. 

To one perpendicular, if you leave it to me, 

I'll add two semi-circles, and show you a B. 

A triangle standing, (and crossed I should say,) 

Is the head of all letters, and answers to A. 

And two semi-ircles, I can, if you please, 

So arrange as to answer the place of two Cs, 

Then one other circle, to make out the row, 

As I’ve already said, looks most like the O. — 

And the whole, though a thing that some people eat, 

Is a base imposition, a nuisance, a cheat. 
TOBACCO. 


STRENGTH OF THE TIGER. 


The strength of the tiger is prodigious. 
By a single cuff of his great fore-paw he 
will break the skull of an ox as easily as you 
or I could smash a gooseberry, and then 
taking his prey by the neck, will straighten 
his muscles, and march off ata half trot 
with only the hoof and tail of the defunct 
animal trailing on the ground. An eminent 
traveller relates that a buffalo, belonging to 
a peasant in India, having got helplessly 
fixed in a swamp, its owner went toseek as- 
sistance of his neighbours to drag it out. 
While he was gone, however, a tiger visited 
the spot, and unceremoniously slew and drew 
the buffalo out of the mire, and had just got 
it comfortably over his shoulders, prepara- 
tory to trotting home, when the herdsman 
and his friends approached. The buffalo, 
which weighed more than a_ thousand 

ounds, had its skyll fractured, and its 
body nearly emptied of blood. — Wild 
Sports of the World for August. 


SOLDIERLY QUALITIES. 


It is the general impression that reckless 
dare-devils make the best soldiers; but, like 
a good many-other general impressions, it 
is fallacious. Your furious fire-eaters— 
your rollicking boys, that would “rather 
fight than eat’”—are rarely steady and self- 
possessed, and without steadiness and self- 
possession no man can be a thorough soldier. 
The Cavaliers, who were scattered like chaff 
at Marston Moor, and Naseby, and Stow- 
on-the-Wold, were fiery to the last degree. 
They boasted of their aristocratic blood— 
they drank hard, swore hard, fought hard; 
but they were no match for Cromwell's 
psalm-singing Ironsides, whom they affected 
to ridicule as “crop-eared fanaties,’’ and 
‘‘base-born knaves.” In every fair field, 
where numbers were equal, the plebeians 
soberly thrashed the gentlemen riders of the 
Prince Rupert stripe to their hearts’ con- 
tent. Nor were the “‘Roundheads,”’ as the 
ringletted cavalry of the Stuarts called their 
short-haired antagonists, by any means de- 
ficient in enthusiasm; but it was of a differ- 
ent kind from that of the high-blooded 
Cavaliers. The foes of Kingcraft believed 
they were the chosen instruments of God, 
and went forth to battle, sternly zealous to 
do what they conceived to be His work. 
‘The sword of the Lord and of Gideon!” 
was their cry; and, though animated by 


the pride of caste, and stimulated by pota- 


tions pottle deep of sack and canary, the 


chivalry of the Stuarts rolled in the dust 


before them. The courage of the tyrant- 
hating Puritans was sustained and rendered 
invincible by their conviction of the right- 
eousness of their cause, and an unwavering 
trust in the Almighty; and with such odds 
on their side, it is no wonder that they gave 
dare-devilism its coup de grace, and estab- 
lished the Commonwealth. In all similar 
contests the ultimate result will be same.— 
N. Y. Ledyer. 


PLEASURES OF PRODIGALITY. 


It would not be a pleasant arrangement, 
that a man, who has to be carried across 
from England to France, should be fixed 
on a board, so weighed that his mouth and 
nostrils should be on a level with the water, 
and thus that he should be struggling for 
life, and barely escaping drowning all the 
way. Yet hosts of people, whom no one 
proposes to put under restraint, do, as re- 
gards their income and expenditure, a pre- 
cisely analogous thing. They deliberately 
weigh themselves to that degree that their 
heads are barely above water, and then any 
unforeseen emergency dips them under.— 
Atlantic Monthiy. 


Form andy Garden, 


’ Moss on Roors.—There is one thing, 
gays the American Agriculturist, that near- 
ly all people should know, if they would 
only attend to it; that is, to sprinkle slaked 
lime on the roofs of their buildings in rainy 
days. Put it on considerably thick, so as 
to make the roof look white, and you will 
never be troubled with moss; and if the 
shingles are covered ever so thick with 
moss, by putting the lime on twice it will 
take all the moss off, and leave the roof 
white and clean, and will look almost as 
well as if it had been painted. It ought to 
be done once a year, and, in my opinion, 
the shingles will last almost twice as long 
as they will to let the roof all grow over to 
moss. I tried it on the back part of my 
house, ten years ago, when the shingles 
were all covered with moss, and they ap- 
peared to be nearly rotten. I gave the roof 
a heavy coating of lime, and have followed 
it every year since then, and the roof is 
better now, than it was then; and,'to all 
appearance, if I follow my hand, it will last 
ten or fifteen years longer. The shingles 
have been on the roof thirty years. There 
is no more risk about sparks catching on 
the roof than on a newly-shingled roof. 
Those that do not have lime near by can 
use good strong wood ashes, and these will 
— a very good purpose to the same 
end. 


Fast-Grow1na@ Pork.—The New Eng- 
land Farmer says:—‘“‘ We do not work our 
hogs, either in harness or on the manure 
heaps. When they have taken their meals, 
and what exercise they please, they retire 
to a dry, roomy bed, lie down and grow, 
and make a business of it. A man can 
overhaul the manure heap much cheaper 
than the hogs can. We snaghaceed swine 
last fall, made from pigs that weighed less 
than 36 pounds each eleven months before, 
and the hogs weighed, when handsomely 
dressed, from 450 to 475 pounds each!’’ 


Trout Breepina.—H. H. Stone, of 


Eden, has a little pond, fed by a large cold 
epring, in which he has over one hundred 
fine brook trout, some of which are very 
large. ‘Till this year he has not succeeded 
in securing the young progeny of his stock, 
they escaping through the barriers he had 
pace in the stream; but this season he 

as succeeded in saving them, and has, in 
a series of ponds below the first, almost an 
endless number of these sprightly little 
fellows. We saw some of them in one 
pond, and though but a few days old, they 
are about an inch and a half in length.— 
Hydepark Newsdealer. 


MANURING EVERGREENS.—The best] . 


manure for all kinds of evergreens is peat, 
or vegetable mould mixed with ashes, and 
allowed to stand in a heap for six months, 
or longer, before using; vegetable mould 
alone is excellent. Animal manures are in- 
jurious, unless they are so thoroughly rotted 
that the mass looks like black mould. Ifa 
tree appears sickly, remove the surface soil, 
and apply fresh loam, mixed with the above 
manure, to the roots, forking it well in. <A 
little circle dug around the tree is not suffi- 
cient, but the extreme rootlets must be laid 
bare, and the new loam appliedthere. Ever- 
greens sometimes suffer from stagnant water 
about their roots; in that case, the soil should 
be drained; some, however, will grow best 
where there is water; our native Tamarack, 
for — and even the hemlock, likes a 
moist soil, which should, however, be drain- 
ed. European larch, spruces, and pines grow 
on dry land. 


SNAKE Bires.—As it may probably save 
the life of some persons, I will give a sure 
antidote for the bite of snakes :—Thorough- 
ly saturate the place bitten with tincture of 
iodine, and give five or six drops on sugar, 
and it will prevent any bad effects from the 
bite. My son had been engaged in collect- 
ing snakes and reptiles for the Smithsonian 
Institute, and has been bitten several times 
by rattlesnakes, and in every instance has 
been relieved by the use of iodine. I have 
also successfully used it in other cases.— 
W. F. M. Arny, Hyatt, Anderson county, 
Kansas. | 


A New Disa.—A writer in one of the 
Eastern papers says that probably not one 
farmer in fifty knows what excellent, hearty, 
wholesome food he can have directly from 
the wheat field, stack, or barn. He says: 
‘‘The writer’s family breakfasted this morn- 
ing, July 20th, mainly upon boiled wheat. 
Boiled wheat and wheat gravy. Boiled 
wheat and milk. Boiled wheat and maple 
sugar. Not wheat flour, nor wheaten 
groats, nor cracked wheat, but whole grains 
of wheat, shelled from the best heads, as the 
larger the better, and soaked in cold water 
two or three hours, and then boiled in the 
same water one or two hours, or until it is 
quite soft, and the water all absorbed. It 
should be cooked while other culinary ope- 
rations are going on, as it needs to boil or 
simmer on a slow fire a good while, and care 
must be taken at the last that it does not 
burn. To prevent this it may be finished 
off in a sand bath—that is a pan of heated 
sand, or in a pan of water, or in atin kettle 
set upon a thick earthen plate on a stove, or 
in a stove oven, with all the heat over the 
top. How easy for our soldiers to have a 
change in the eternal bread and salt meat 
rations, if they may be allowed to glean a 
few wheat heads from the ‘sacred soil’ of 
the enemy, and boil the grains in their camp 
kettles! How convenient would this little 
item of knowledge in domestic cooking be 
to the wife of many a farmer, who would 
gladly get up an extra dish for the tired 
harvest hands! Try it. How many fami- 
lies are this day living on short allowance, 
right alongside of a wheat field, or with 
grain in stack, or barn near the house, be- 
cause they cannot get it ground, the mill 
being dried up or broken down, or occupied 
by ‘the army,’ or suffering a collapse, so 
that no grinding can be had!” 


Lac VARNISH FoR VINES.—Grape vines 
may be pruned at any period, without dan- 
ger from loss of bleeding, by simply cover- 
ing the cut parts with varnish, made by dis- 
solving stick-lac in alcohol. The lac var- 
nish soon dries, and forms an impenetrable 
coat to rain; it may also be applied with 
advantage in coating the wounds of young 
trees. 


DentTistRY FOR Donsin.—Has our 
friend a favourite horse, whose only fault is 
his age? And have the old pony’s teeth 
got out of working trim, so that he masti- 
cates his food imperfectly, and, as a conse- 
quence, is becoming somewhat gaunt, rough 
haired, and seedy? You begin to feel a 
little ashamed of him, as you drive the fam- 
ily carriage along the main street of the 
town. You think you will soon have to 
sell him for a younger and less sensible 
beast, yet you dread to think of it, so at- 
tached have you become to him. Can’t 
you help him, and his looks? Examine his 
teeth. The under jaw is growing crooked; 
the front teeth strike together before the 
grinders hit, and the incisors incline to 
project out of the jaw. Now, of course, 
this state of the teeth hinders complete 
chewing and mastication of his fodder; 
hence his digestion suffers, and nutrition 
fails. The upshot of the whole is that Dob- 


| bin looks “shabby.” The horse-doctors are 


sometimes a very useful class of men. A 
horse, in the condition just stated, is one 
of their favourite subjects. Mr. Pierce, a 
Veterinary Surgeon in Ohio, recommends 
the following treatment:—The remedy is 
simply to shorten the incisors by filing 
them off. Great care is necessary to per- 
form the operation successfully, as there 
is great danger of loosening and damaging 
the teeth ever after. If too short, it injures 
their cutting the grass; if not in the right 
shape on the surface, it prevents cutting 
near the ground. ‘The operation should be 


performed by one skilled in the practice, by 


putting the horse loosely in the stocks, and 


] placing a leather-covered ro!ler in his mouth, 


with straps attached to each end, and buck- | 


led over his head. This gag should be re- 
moved once in five minutes, to prevent 
cramping of the jaws. The file should be 
double fine, cut short and broad, with a 
thimble of leather over the end, to prevent 
wounding the gums. [There is a fine cop- 
per rasp made expressly for this purpose.— 
Ed.] The operator should have a vessel of 
water at hand to clean the file in when ne- 
cessary, then hold the lip in the left hand, 
and perform with the file in the right. Af- 
ter the operation is finished, and the teeth 
well cleaned, wash out his mouth with salt 
and water, and give him a dose or two of 
alterative and tonic medicines, and in a 
short time your poor old horse will bggin to 
thrive like a colt.—Am. Agricul. 


Children’s Column, 
bildren's Column, 
WHAT CAN I GIVE TO JESUS? 
What can I give to Jesus, 
Who “gave himself for me?” 


How can I show my love to him, 
Who died on Calvary? 


I'll give my heart to Jesus, 
In childhood’s tender spring ; 
I know that he will not despise 
So mean an offering. 


I’ll give my soul to Jesus, 
And calmly, gladly rest, 

Its youthful hopes and fond desires 
Upon his loving breast. 


I’ll give my mind to Jesus, 
And seek in thoughtful hours, 
His spirit’s grace to consecrate 
Its early opening powers. 


T’ll give my strength to Jesus, 
Of foot, of head, and will; 

Run where he sends, and ever strive 
His pleasure to fulfil. 


I'll give my ¢ime to Jesus; 
U, that each hour might be 
Filled up with holy work for him 
Who spent his life for me! 


T’ll give my wealth to Jesus; 
’Tis little I possess ; 
But all I am and all I have, 
Dear Lord, accept and bless. 


And if, O dearest Jesus! 
Long life to me is given, 
Thy missionary let me be, 
To win some precious souls for thee; 
And with them, through eternity, 
To praise thy love in heaven. 
—Juv. Miss. Mag. 


For the Presbyterian. 
ANNIE’S PIC-NIC. 


Annie was delighted with the prospect of 
going on a pic-nic excursion one day this sum- 
mer, with her aunt and cousins, and nearly all 
the children of the Sabbath-school. They 
were to have a ride of twenty miles on the 
cars, and stop at a pleasant country town, 
where there was a beautiful grove fitted ap 
with benches, swings, and all sorts of pic-nic 
conveniences; and best of all, there was an 
excellent spring of water near it, cool and 
clear, bubbling up from a bed of pure white 
sand, and shaded from the sun by a jutting 
rock, overhung with branching shrubs. 

For days Annie could think of little but 
the pic-nic, and when the important morning 
came, she was up with the larks, and dresged 
before any one else in the house was awake. 
It seemed long to wait, though the cars started 
by seven o’clock. The little brown basket 
was stored in season with plenty of biscuit, 
a nice loaf of cake, a cup of jelly, and a dozen 
delicious early peaches, to share with her 
little cousins, for I know, by experience, that 
little people, on such excursions, have won- 


derful appetites. Annie’s face was very bright, 


and full of happiness, as she tripped away, 
and we hoped she might find the enjoyment 
equal to her expectations. 

The evening train was delayed much later 
than usual, and it brought back a weary little 
company indeed. 

.“*Well, Annie, have you had a pleasant 
day?” we asked. 

“QO yes, ma’am. The ride was very nice, 
and the grounds were beautiful; but I gota 
speck of cinder in my eye, almost as soon as 
the cars started, and it has pained me so bad 
I could not enjoy any thing all day.” 

The poor child’s eye was sadly inflamed, 
and I could plainly see what an uncomfortable 
day it must have been to her. 

This young servant girl’s experience may 
teach you, dear children, an important lesson. 
How slight a thing may spoil all our enjoy- 
ment, in even the choicest treasures this world 
can give! A tiny cinder may turn a day of 
pleasure into one of great suffering. We never 
find the joys of this world equal our expecta- 
tions. Indeed, the chief pleasure they afford 
us is in the anticipation. Is it not very un- 
wise, then, to set our affections on any thing 
so perishable, especially when there are noble, 
enduring joys, which may be ours only for the 
taking? Jesus Christ holds out his love to 
you, and offers you all the blessings it can 
give in this life, ‘“‘and in the world to come, 
life everlasting.” O children, you may dwell 
as long and earnestly as you will on the glory 


and blessedness of the believer’s state, both in 


this life and the life to come, yet you can 
never imagine a thousandth part of its reality. 
It will always be far, far beyond your highest 
anticipations. What little reader will be the 
first to taste of that blessedness, to share in 
the joy of those whose sins are washed away 
by the blood of Jesus? E. L. M. 


LITTLE WON’TS. 


Children often make themselves very un- 
happy in the nursery and the playground, by 
a snappish and disobliging spirit. They forget 
that those who try to please others, and make 
them happy, are always happiest themselves. 
We give a story for our young readers: 

Jessie was expecting two little girls to spend 
the afternoon with her. She put her baby- 
house in nice order, and swept the barn-cham- 
ber floor where the swing was. 

“They are my company, too,” said Harry. 

“Yes,” answered his mother, “if you behave 
well.” 

‘‘T shall behave,” said Harry. Before they 
came, however, from some cause or other, 
Harry’s spirit became ruffled, and he was not 


the pleasant little boy he could sometimes be. 


The little girls arrived, and Jessie kissed 
them, she was so glad. After speaking to her 
mother, ‘‘ Which!” cried Jessie to them, 
‘‘ which first, baby-house or barn?” 

‘‘ Baby-house!”” chose both of the girls at 
once. 

‘‘Barn!” shouted Harry. 

‘“‘We must go first where company wants 
to go,” whispered his sister. 

‘*T won’t!” said Harry. 

Thef went, however, all out together, and 
mother hoped there would be no serious dis- 
agreements among the little ones. After 
awhile she heard the trotting of little feet 
down stairs, out doors, over the gravel walk, 
into the barn, and the sound of glad voices 
was lost in the distance. 

By-and-by Jessie came in, dragging Harry 
by the hand. ‘“‘ Mother,” she said, “will you 
keep Harry with you? We cannot have any 
good times where he is.” 

‘“‘QO!” said his mother, looking very sorry. 

‘Well, mother, I can’t help it,” said Jessie; 
“T tried to love him, and coax him, and please 
him, and we all did; but it’s no use; he does 
not fallin with us, and he spoils all our com- 
fort.’ 

‘* What is the difficulty?” asked mother. 

‘‘Why,” answered Jessie, “he is so full of 
little won’ts. He won’t swing, or let us swing. 
He won’t play school. Then we play horse to 
please him, but he won’t let us be three horses, 
and he won’t drive us on the gravel, bat into 
the thorn-bushes, and is so all the time, We 
are pleased with him, but he will not be with 
any thing we do.” s 

Harry, I think, mast have been heartily 


“little won’te!” O, what disturbers of the 
peace they are! How they spoil family com- 
fort! And sometimes in children of a larger 
growth, they set themselves up against the 


smooth current of God’s providences-in -the. 


most foolish, wilful, criss-cross ways imagin- 
able. Do not harbour them, children, for one 
moment in your bosom. They are hard to get 
out, if you cherish them at all. And if they 
have crept in unawares, melt them away as 
quick as possible, by the warm sunshine of an 


obedient and obliging temper. 


NO REASON, 


“What is your name, my dear?” said a 
gentleman to a little girl whom he found at 
the house of a friend, and who was silently 
watching him with great attention. 


EW WAR MAPS.—A Complete and Splendid 
Map of the Southern States, including Mary- 
land, Delaware, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Missouri, North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
and Texas. Showing, also, parts of adjoinin 
States and Territories, locating the Forts an 
Military Stations of the United States, and show- 
ing all the Railroads, Railroad Stations, and 
other Internal Improvements, and the United 
States Census for 1860. Size of Sheet, about 40 by 
60 inches. Price 65 cents. 

New Topographical Map of the Eastern Portion 
of the State of North Saveiae. This Map deli- 
neates the Coast minutely, and exhibits the Topo- 
graphy Inland more full and complete than any 
other Map of North Carolina. Extended across 
the whole sheet, under the principal Map, is a 
beautiful Plan of the Atlantic Coast from Hamp- 
ton Roads to Florida, which is an interesting 
and valuable addition. Coloured, $1. 

Map of North Carolina and South Carolina, with 
Part of Virginia and Georgia. This Map exhibits 
a great amount of Geographical tnieaaliens 
much sought after at the present moment. It 
contains also separate detailed Plans of the Har- 
bours and Vicinities of Charleston, S. C., Savan- 
nah, Ga., Wilmington and Beaufort, N.C. 25 cts. 

*,* Any of the above sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of the price. 

For sale by 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
sep 14—3t 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


NORTH-EAST CORNER OF 


SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHIL- 
ADELPHIA. 


The wishes of Customers are strictly complied 
with. Large selections of Fabrics always on hand. 

N. B.—Gentlemen visiting the City are solicited 
for their Orders. sep 21—ly 


IRST-CLASS CLOTHING.—We are now 

prepared to show our Friends the best 

and most varied Stock of Fall and Winter Cloth- 

ing ever offered in the City, all bought exclu- 

sively for Cash, which enables us to sell at prices 

to suit the emergencies of the times, and there- 

fore hope for a continuance of the encourage- 
ment heretofore so kindly extended us. 

ROBERT H. ADAMS, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
sep 21—2t Philadelphia. 


AINTING AND GLAZING.—Plain.and Orna- 
mental Painting and Glazing, Calcimining, 
and Wall Painting and Gilding, done in the neat- 
est manner; also, Stained and Enamelled Glass, 
English, French, and American, of the neatest 

styles, furnished on the most reasonable terms. 

N PATTERSON, 
_No. 1833 Spruce street, Philadelphia. 
sep 7—4t* 


Oe STAINED GLASS ESTABLISH- 
MENT—No. 125 South Eleventh Street, 
near Walnut, Philadelphia.— Stained Glass for 


Churches, suitable to the various styles of Archi- 
tecture; also, for Public Buildings and Private 


’ Residences, Enamelled, Cut, and Embossed Glass. 


ZS All the Stained and Enamelled Glass in 
the Capitol Extension was made at the above 


works. JOHN GIBSON, 
nov 3—ly C. H. GIBSON, — 
ENRY C. BLAIR, PHARMACEUTIST, 


PRESCRIPTION 
AND 
FAMILY MEDICINE STORE, 


SOUTH-WEST CORNER OF 
EIGHTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHILADA. 
Established 1829. 


The undersigned, having resumed the entire 
control of his business, will be glad to see his old 
friends and the public generally, and will endea- 


vour to serve them with courtesy and fidelity. 
july 20—tf H. C. BLAIR. 


ashamed of this account of himself. ~ These | 


E COAL OIL.—A very superior 


ticle of Coal Oil for 
made 1B 


by 


for lubricating machin ual an 
this country, being psd 


Joun K. WALLACE, 


which he offers for sale at the lowest market price 


at his 
Coal Oil Works, 


Keystone 
No. 43 Haydock street, east of 1017 North Front 
Paraffin 


street, Philadelphia. 


e, Benzine, 
Naptha, and Cart Grease. j 


jan 7—12m 


MMENSE REDUCTION 


FRAMES.—James 8. Eartze & 


rt patie Picture and Photograph Frames, and 
Paintings. 
Assortment in the Country. Arare opportunity 


now offered to make purchases in this line for 


Cash at remarkably low prices. 
EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
july 20—tf 


IN LOOK- 

ING-GLASSES, OIL PAINTINGS, EN- 
GRAVINGS, PICTURE AND PHOTOGRAPH 
Son—No. 816 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia—Announce the Re- 
duction of 25 Per Cent. in the prices on all their 
Manufactured Stock of Looking- Glasses, also in 


The largest and most elegant. 


| 920 Walnut’street. 


_ September 28,1861, 


Co FOR 1860,— Eighth Census of the . 
Official Publication. 


sep 14—3t 


COMMITTEES WISHING TO 


combine beauty and durability with econo. 
my, from _an experience of fourteen years in the 
way of Decorating, Ventilation, Lighting, éc., 
would save time and money by sending for one 
of D’Orsay’s Circulars. Sent free by addressing 
J. 8. D’ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


—James R. Wess, Dealer in Fine 
Teas, Coffees, and Groceries, for Family Use, 
has removed to the South-east Corner Walnut . 
and Fighth streets, Philadelphia, (a few from 
his former location) where he will be happy to 
see his Friends and Customers. 

Goods carefully packed for the 


forwarded. may 


GENTLEMAN WHO HAS HAD A LONG 
Experience in Teaching. a Graduate and 
Member of the Presbyterian urch, wishes to 
take the charge of a Female Seminary or Pri- 
vate School, or a Classical School of Boys, with a 
Female Department. He can command the ser- 
vices of a Lady, who has been for some years 


engaged in the same business. The best refer- 
ences given. Address 
sep 21—3t* Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


EDAR HILL FEMALE SEMINARY—On 
Pevnsylvania Railroad, near Mount Joy, 
Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. — The Fittieth. 
Semi-annual Session of this Institution will com- 
mence on the first Wednesday (6th) of November 
next. Current Session ends on the 25th inst. 
For Circular and Catalogue, apply to 
N. DODGE, A.M., Princi 
Cedar Hill, near Mount Joy, Lancaster county, 
sep 21—4t Pennsylvania. — 


ORDENTOWN FEMALE COLLEGE—Bor-. 
dentown, New Jersey, situated on the Camden 
and Amboy Railroad, two and three-quarters 
hours’ ride from New York, and one and a quarter 
from Philadelphia. Its location is unsurpassed 
for beauty, ease of access, and healthfulness. 
Special attention is paid to thoroughness in the 
common and higher branches of English, and su- 
perior advantages furnishes in V and Instru- 
mental Music. French and German taught by 
natives, and spoken in the family. A valuable 
Museum of Natural History, embracing more than 
five hundred specimens, has recently been pur- 
chased for the Institution. 
For Catalogues, address 
Rev. JOHN H. BRAKELEY, A. M., President. 
Reference in Philadelphia.—Dr. J. H. Briscoe, 
24—13t® 


AWRENCEVILLE FEMALE SEMINARY 
—At Lawrenceville, New Jersey.—The Win- 
ter Session will commence on Friday, the First 
Day of November next. | 
Rev. C. W. NASSAU, D.D., I 7 inc ipal. 
aug 17—&t 


DGEHILL SCHOOL, PRINCETON, NEW. 
JERSEY.—A HOME FOR BOYS.—Ses- 
sions begin on the First Wednesday of sagem 
and Last Wednesday of January. The Classi 
Department is under the care of the Rev. THomas 
W. formerly Princi of the School. 
The French Teacher resides in the Family, and 
converses freely with the Pupils in his native 
language. The Schogl Premises contain Thirteen 
Acres, providing amply for Lawn, Play-ground, 
and Garden. 
_ Terms.—$125 per Session. A liberal deduction 
is made for the Sons of Ministers. 
For Circulars, address 


Rev. J. P. HUGHES, Principal. 


aug 17—13t* 
USCARORA ACADEMY, PENNSYLVANIA, 


Instruction in ao Mathematics, Latin, 
Greek, French, and German. Military Drill, 
without firearms, semi-weekly. Mails daily. 
Location in a healthy and delightful section of 
country. Moral and religious influences all that 
could be desired. 


Terms.—$65 per Session of Five Months, payable - 


by the half session in advance. 
inter Session opens on Tuesday, the 5th 
of November next. 


For full particulars apply to : 
J. H. SHUMAKER, Principal, 


Academia, Juniata county, Pennsylv 
sep 14—6t 


COMPETENT TEACHER WANTED.—The 
Cumberland County Normal School is in 
want of a Principal. Thoroughness in all the 
branches taught in the State Normal Schools will 
be required. The Schorl has heretofore had a class 
of one hundred pupils. There is a fine 
capable of accommodating two hundred pu 
and a very complete set of Astronomical and Phi. 
losophical Apparatus, all of which, with the privi- 
lege of appointing his own assistants, will be 
placed at the disposal of the Principal who can 
come with credentials of the requisite character, 
Full particulars of the plan of conducting the 
School can be had by addressing John Diller, Sec- 
retary, Board of Trustees, at Newville, Cumberland 
county, Pennsylvania. Applications should be 
handed in prior to the 19th October, at which time 
there will be a meeting of the Borad of Trustees. 


JOSEPH MIFFLIN, 
ville Trus 
Newville, September 10th, 1861. sep 14—3¢ 


HESTNUT STREET FEMALE SEMINARY. 
—Miss Bonney and Miss 
their Boarding and Day-school on Wednes- 
day, September llth, at No. 1615 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. june 15—17t 


AKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE—Norris- 

town, Pennsylvania — Will commence its 
Winter Session on Tuesday, October 22d. 

Circulars, a may be ob- 


tained by addressing enim 
aug 31—8t* J. GRIER RALSTON. 


EACHER WANTED FOR A PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOL IN SOUTH JERSEY.—Prefer- 


ence will be given to a Male Member of the Pres- - 


byterian Church, who can teach Vocal Music. 

Salary about Four Hundred Dollars per annum, 

Address, with references, TEACH 
aug 31—tf Absecon, New Jersey. | 


ASTORS ABOUT BUILDING OR REPAIR- 
ry | their Churches, would do well to send for 

’Orsay’s Circulars on Church Decoration, 
address- 
ecorator, 


one of 
, &c. Sent free b 
ing J. STANLY D’ORSAY, Church 

ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


PUBLICATIONS OF 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication 


‘DURING JULY, 1861. 


THe Letrers oF Joun Cauvin. Vol. IV. Con- 
taining a copious Index to all the Volumes, and 
valuable and interesting 
work, by which will be preserved and trans- 
mitted to posterity many writings of the great 
rhaps had never otherwise 


completing this ver 


Reformer, which 
seen the light. Price $1.30 per volume in black 
cloth, full sheep, or half calf. 
SERIES FOR YOUTH. 18mu0. ILLUSTRATED. 
Toe WonperFuL Lamp; or, LiGHT FOR THE 
Darkest Pats. Pp. 239. Price 30 and 35 cents. 
Tue Lost Braceter. By the author of “ Little 
Flora,” “ James Haswell,” “ Christmas at Home,” 
&c. Pp.100. Price 15 and 20 cents. 


Address orders to | 
WINTHROP SARGENT, 
aug 3—5t Business Correspondent. 


ASTORS AND TRUSTEES BUILDING OR 
Repairing their Churches, can obtain much 
valuable information by sending for one of D’Or- 
say’s Circulars on Church Decoration, Ventilation, 


Lighting, &c. Sent free by addressing 
J. 8. D’ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf N 0. 556 Broadway, New York. 


HENRY PATTEN’S NEW WINDOW 

e SHADE, WALL-PAPER, CURTAIN 

anp UPHOLSTERY STORE—WNo. 1408 Chestnut 

Street, first Store above Broad, Philadelphia. New 
Store. Goods at prices to suit the times. 

aug 10—ly 


EEDLE-BOOKS, TOILET CASES, &c.— 
Made and sold at Wholesale and Retail by 


Mrs. D. B. LAMBERSON, Pittsfield, Massachu- 


setts. 
SOLD ALSO BY 
H. G. DAVIS & Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 
0. W. WILCOX, 199 Main 8t., Springfield, Mass. 
A. D. F. RANDOLPH, 683 Broadway, N. Y. 
W. H. BABCOCK, 246 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


8. 0. BARNUM, 215 Main St, Buffalo, 
H. L. BLAKESLEY, 66 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
feb 16—tf¥ 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.— Established 

in 1826.—The Subscribers manufacturé and 
have constantly for sale at their old established 
Foundry their superior Bells for Churches, Aca- 
demies, Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted in the most approved and 
substantial manner with their new patented yoke 
and other improved mountings, and warranted in 
every particular. For information in regard to 


A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
mar 30—ly® West Troy, New York. 


EDUCTION OF RATES TO AND FROM 
NEW YORK.—The NEW YORK AND 
PHILADELPHIA STEAM NAVIGATION COM- 
PANY nowrun the Steamer DELAWARE, Cap- 
tain CANNON, as follows: 

Leave PHILADELPHIA, TUESDAYS and FRI- 
DAYS, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

Leave NEW YORK, WEDNESDAYS and 
SATURDAYS, at 5 o’clock, P. M. 

The Company have also, owing to the present 
depression in business, determined on a large RE- 
DUCTION of the rates on Freight until further 
notice. 

MEASUREMENT GOODS WILL BE TAKEN 
AT 3 CENTS PER FOOT. 

HEAVY GOODS AT 10 to 12% CENTS PER 


100 POUNDS. 


The “minimum rate” on Single Pack is 
reduced from 50 to 25 cents. er G not 
properly coming under the above heads, will be 
taken at rates as low in proportion. Shippers of 
Potatoes, Truck, &c., are requested to call before 
making arrangements elsewhere, as their freights 
will be taken on terms to suit them. 

JAMES ALLDERDICE, Agen 
314 and 316 South Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia. 
aug 31—6t 


| 


ORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE— 
624 Evevents Sreest, PuILaD’s, 


JOHN BOWER, Principal. 


VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIO 
TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 

Mr. Bowser gives instruction also to Church 
Choirs and Congregations, and to Schools and 
has had lar 

r. Bower experience, havi 
been Musical Instructor for the last eight saa 
in some of the principal Schools in Philadelphia, 
rey and private, in the Oakland Female Insti- 
ute, at Norristown, Pa., and having conducted 

the music of Dr. Boardman’s Church since 1846, 
_ For patoen as to terms, apply to the Prin- 

cipal at the Institute. sep 14—5t® 


EVERLY INSTITUTE.—A Select Boarding- 
School for a limited number of Boys, wi 

the care and comforts of a Home. Terms mod.- 
erate. Present Session opened September 16th. 

For Circulars, call at the office of the Presby- 

terian, or address ° 

M. L. HOFFORD, A.M., Princi : 

_ sep 7—4t Beverly, New Jersey. . 


HEGARAY INSTITUTE—1527 and 1529 
Spruce street, Philadelphia.—This Institute, 
conducted for two years past, in this city, by 
Madame Chegaray and her niece, Madame 
D’Hervilly, upon the same principles as the one 
in New York, established there in the year 1814, 
re-opened on Monday, September 16th, with its 
usual ample and complete provision for the edu- 
cagion o Ladies, under the direction of 
Madame D’Hervilly. Circulars, and all requisite 
information, can be obtained on application to the 
Principal. aug 24—8t® 


HE PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS IN 
THE PHILADELPHIA CITY INSTI- 
TUTE—North-east corner of Chestnut and High- 
teenth streets—Re-opened on Monday, Septem- 
ber 2, 1861. 
Circulars may be obtained at the School, or at 
William 8. & Alfred Martien’s Bookstore, No. 606 
Chestnut street, Philadel 


hia. 
aug 17—8t* L. BARROWS, Principal, _ 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phila 
— and No. 530 Broadway, New York, 


WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 
TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months. 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollars a year when paid 
strictly in advance, 

No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue thcir subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 7 

Rates of Advertising.—For 15 lines, first insertion, 
one dollar; each repetition of do. 75 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do., 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS, 
Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. ? 


$10.00 


Twenty five copies to one address, for one 


year, 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
17 The money must always be sent in advance, 
pateery amount is large, a draft should be 
if possible. Address, always post-paid, 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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